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LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
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He is enthusiastic, 
painstaking, and careful, and as a result he selects 
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pany’s Personally- Conducted 
Tours to Virginia. 





Following the policy inaugurated last season 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
two personally-conducted pleasure tours to leave 
Boston on Wednesday, September 12th and 26th. 
These tours will embrace in their itinerary some 


of the most interesting points in the Union, as 
both include the Battlefield of Gettysburg, Luray 
Caverns, the Natural Bridge of Virginia, and the 
cities of Richmond and Washington. Ample time 
has been allotted to each place, and with ex- 
perienced guides in the person of the Tourist 
Agent and Chaperone the tourists will see every- 
thing that each has to offer. The party will 
travel the entire distance from New York in their 
own special train of Eastlake cars. They will be 
entertained at the leading hotels, where first-class 
accommodations will be provided at regular rates. 
The round-trip tickets from Boston, including 
every necessary expense incident to the trip, em- 
bracing railway fare, hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, transfers between stations, and hotels and 
earriage-hire, will be sold at $60. The New 
England party will leave Boston via the Fall River 
Steamers and join the special train at Jersey City, 
returning in the same manner. 

Itineraries descriptive of the trip may be pro- 
cured by addressing S. W. F. DRAPER, Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington street, Boston, where 
names may also be registered. 
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Schools [four years course], Superintendents, Prin- 
cipals, and Teachers of three years successful expe- 
rience, admitted without preliminary examination. 


Tuition to non residents of Cook County, $75.00 per 
year. 

Post-graduate Courses in Theory and Practice of 
the Kindergarten, Manual Training, Science, Del- 
sarte System of Expression, and Geography. 

FALL INSTITUTE from August 27th to Septem- 
ber 28th, 1888 Tuition, $7.50. 


Address 
: ALBERT G. LANE, 
Supt. of Cook County Schools, 
Or, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
ENGLEWOOD, ILL. 


HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


This book is an exposition of methods and devices 
in teaching Geography which apply to the principles 
and plans of Ritter and Guyot. A knowledge of 
Structure and Climate is made the basis of an Geo- 
graphical Instruction. 400 pages. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Theory of teaching Geography. 
- Preparation for teaching, with plan of work. 


- Course of study for eight grades, Primary and 
Grammar. 


» Suggestions and directions for teaching. 

» Notes on course of study for each grade. 

. Books for study and teaching. 

- Spring studies, by Mrs. E. D, Straight and Geo. 
W. Fitz. 
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8. Herder on Geography, 
9 Relief Maps, And how they are made. 
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Mailed on receipt of price, $41.50. Address 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Englewood, Ill. 


€F~ Francis Stuart Parker’s Exercises in Elocu- 
tion, $1.00. Both Books, $2.20, . 
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Diplomat, and Life-long friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
writing the only authorized Biography. ‘No man 
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D. LL. GUERN EY, Boston. Mass. 
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GRANT, SHERMAN, SHERIDAN. 


BY RICHARD W. GILDER, 


(Written on the death of Sheridan, August, 1888. ] 


Quietly, like a child 

That sinks in slumber mild, 
No pain or troubled thought his well-earned peace to mar, 
Sank into endless rest our thunder-bolt of war. 


Though his power to smite. 
Quick as the lightning’s light, — 
His single arm an army, and his name a host. 
Not his the love of blood, the warrior’s cruel boast. 


But in the battle’s flame 

How glorious he came !— 
Even like a white-combed wave that breaks and tears the shore, 
While wreck lies strewn behind, and terror flies before. 


’T was he,—his voice, his might,— 

Could stay the panic-flight, 
Alone shame back the headlong, many-leagued retreat, 
And turn to evening triumph morning’s foul defeat. 


He was our modern Mars 

Yet firm his faith that wars 
Erelong would cease to vex the sad ensanguined earth, 
And peace forever reign, as at Christ’s holy birth, 


Blest land, in whose dark hour 
Doth rise to mightiest power 
No dazzler of the sword to play the tyrant’s part, 
But patriot-soldiers, true and pure and high of heart! 


Of such our chief of all; 
And he who broke the wall 
Of civil strife in twain, no more to build or mend ; 
And he who hath this day made Death his faithful friend, 


And now above his tomb 
From out the eternal gloom 
‘* Welcome! ’’ his chieftain’s voice sounds o’er the cannon’s knell ; 
And of the three one only stays to say ‘‘ Farewell! ’’ 
—The Critic. 








SANATORY SCIENCES. 


BY LILY SHERMAN RICE, 


If there is anybody who ought to go back to work this 
fall with courage and complacency enough to last till sum- 
mer vacations come again, it is the teacher of natural sci- 
ences. I make this assertion in a perfectly unprejudiced 
mood. I do not teach zoblogy, or botany, or mineralogy, 
or any of the rest, myself. I am not even a student in 
one of those lines. I am in no way interested in furnish- 
ing the supply. On the contrary, I am a part of the de- 
mand. As such I deserve to be taken into account,—I 
and my assertions with me. 

It is not because I have spent the dogdays poring over 
theories of education,—my own or anybody else’s,—that 
I am in haste to come forward now and wave all my 
pocket handkerchiefs in behalf of the enthusiasts of the 
microscope and the stone-hammer. I have simply been 
making a few observations from the piazza of a summer 
boarding house. 

We had about the usual tpyes in our household, I sup- 
pose. There was the business man who arranged his 
pleasures as calmly and systematically as his duties, be- 
guiling the time with the morning paper till evening, then 
with with the evening paper till morning again. There 
(likewise here and everywhere) was the small boy, whose 
mamma was afraid to have him go fishing, and who would 
fain find solace in the landlady’s hens and the boarders’ 
inkbottles. There was the pretty girl who spread out her 








the road to see if perchance the Great Unknown, the Not 
Impossible He, would come by the next stage. There 
were ladies who took pills on rising, and ladies who took 
powders on retiring. There were digestions,—more than 
one apiece, I should say,—in every possible disorder. In 
short, there were all the modern conveniences for weari- 
ness and discontent. 1 

We passed our days as the manner of summer board- 


‘|ers, of some summer boarders, is. We strolled slowly 


up and down the lane beyond the barn, we worked covers 
in outline stitch for fir-balsam pillows, we read novels, re- 
freshing as a breeze from the Desert of Sahara, and we 
took naps. Especially we took naps. We wished there 
were enough boarders to get up a party and “ go some- 
where,” all of us having already gone a hundred miles, more 
or less, from our natural comforts. We hung upon the 
arrival of the mail, that we might at least maintain 
friendly relations with our natural cares. 

We had some conversation, of a mild type. We ex- 
changed comparisons as to the relative weight of our light 
literature. We wondered whether there had been a heavy 
dew, whether the sun would be hot in the middle of the 
day, whether the clouds would lift above the mountain, 
whether the wind would blow away the mosquitoes, 
whether if would be a damp night. We even,—such 
mischief does he still find for idle minds to do,—we even 
communicated maliciously to one another on the growing 
disheartenment of our pretty girl. 

(It was not that we were such very unpleasant people. 
Pray don’t think it! But we were all tired, harrased, 
careworn ; all anxious to rest, all wearily conscious that 
we were not resting, that we did not even know how to 
rest. Why should we? No one had ever taught us. It 
is not in the curriculum.) 

Upon this scene of noxious desuetude appeared, one 
morning, the enthusiast. Beforeshe rose from the break- 
fast table she had become a marked figure. She had re- 
plied to our conventional greeting that she always slept 
well, thank you! She had eaten something of every- 
thing! It would seem that nothing disagreed with her ! 
A minute later, and she stood before our little group on 
the piazza,—apparently she had not time to sit down,— 
and was putting us through a series of question. Had we 
found any characteristic specimens since we came ? 
Did we think this a glacial ridge? Had we seen the 
loons on the lake? Perhaps it was nesting seasons for 
loons, had we heard any one say? She had been told 
one of the farmers had the finest collection of stuffed 
birds in New Hampshire ; she wondered if we couldn’t 
get a chance to look at them? Was it only five miles to 
Bald Mountains? Wouldn’t some of us like to walk 
over before the heat of the day? No? Then could she 
do any errands for us on her way? She should pass the 
office. (We had been making our lanlord’s life a bur- 
den to him with our entreaties to harness up and go for 
our letters.) She would run up stairs for her botany box. 
She had so many things to do in her fortnight, she must 
kill several birds with one stone. Good bye. And off 
she went. And bye and bye we got breath again. 

But she was a tranquilizing presence, on the whole,— 
the Enthusiast,—tonic and sedative both in one. She 
brought home luscious sprays of berries, exquisite bou- 
quets of grass and ferns to the invalids about its door. 
She planned delightful little excursions, within walking 
distance for the feeblest of us, to some lovely brook, or 
tree, or inlet, she had discovered. It was by her sugges- 
tion that we started our Rainy-day Reading Club, and 
from her stores that we borrowed Birds in the Bush and 
Wake Robin. The small boy found the first, real satis- 
faction of the season in cutting up angle-worms under 
her scientific supervision, and the business man laid aside 
his paper to give her an impromtu lecture on New Hamp- 
shire granite, from the mercantile point of view. Even 
the pretty girl was prevailed upon to exchange her vista 
of dust and alders for an outlook over the lake, and the En- 





white skirts in the hammock, and looked up and down 





thusiast swung her hammock on the hill for her almost as 


cleverly as the Unknown himself could havedone. It was 
charming to see how easily she turned from one interest to 
another. “ Perhaps you don’t feel just in the mood for 
this, now?” said some one, deprecatingly, one day. 
“Moods?” She laughed. “TI haven't had a mood since 
I was in the high school.” And I really do not think 
she had. 

Now I am going to tell you that our Enthusiast was a 

notable teacher of the sciences, you think?’ But she 
wasn’t. (She went to school, though, to somebody who 
was.) She was a bookkeeper in a city store. But she 
points my moral all the better for that. She is not a 
cause. She is an effect, don’t you see ? 
It is for just such effects,—effects in simple, hearty, 
healthy, well-balanced, unconscious lives, that I think we 
have a right to look to the study of natural science, “ the 
study of all-out-doors,” as the Enthusiast called it. Lives 
like these are the need, the preéminant need, of our 
day. The studies that can develop these have strong 
claims on our appreciation and our zeal. The teachers 
who can stimulate a taste for such studies have large 
reason for satisfaction and hopefulness in their work. 








HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. 


BY J, M. FRENCH, M.D. 


A good voice,—deep, pure, well trained, and strong, — 
is an important matter to the teacher, as well as to the 
public speaker and the singer. It is, moreover, a thing 
not to be gained without effort, or kept without care. 
The work of teaching is especially trying to the voice, 





and when carried on under the improper conditions too 
often existing, is apt to lead to hoarseness, sore throat, 
and a hacking cough, which in turn may result in fatal 
disease. 

The proper physical basis of a good voice is good 
health. This implies an unimpaired digestion, a vigorous 
circulation, sound lungs, and whatever else is included in 
bodily health and vigor. To secure this, it is necessary 
to live in obedience to physical law. The body must be 
properly nourished, but not overfed. Pure air and abun- 
dant exercise are essential. Gymnastic and calisthenic 
exercises are of great value, but will not take the place of 
sunshine and fresh air. The fields are full of balm for 
the teacher, and the woods of life-giving odors. 

The respiratory organs must be properly developed, 
and trained to act without conscious effort. Much of the 
wear and tear of the vocal organs comes from faulty 
methods of breathing. Instead of being deep, slow, and 
regular, this is too often shallow, hurried, and spasmodic. 
Physiologists recognize three types of respiration, which 
may be designated as the abdominal, the costal, and the 
clavicular. In the first, the diaphragm and abdominal 
muscles act the most prominent part; in the second, the 
muscles which expand the lower part of the chest and ele- 
vate the ribs; and in the third those which elevate the 
upper ribs and even the collar-bone. 

The proper type of respiration for common use is the 
abdominal, to be supplemented by the costal and the cla- 
vicular only on special occasions and for short periods. 
But many persons habitually adopt the clavicular type of 
respiration when speaking or singing, instead of the ab- 
dominal, under the mistaken impression that their breath 
will hold outlonger if they fill the lungs to their utmost 
capacity at the beginning of asentence. The result is that 
the thorax and vocal organs become fixed in a constrained 
position, necessitating frequent breathing and excessive 
muscular effort, and producing an unnatural, “heady” 
tone of voice, very disagreeable to the listener and exhaust- 
ing to the speaker. 

In order to breathe properly there must be no con- 
striction at the waist, —nothing to interfere with the free 
expansion of the chest. The erect position is also essen- 
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A most beneficial exercise, both for the voice and the 
general health, consists in systematic deep breathing. 
Standing erect, with head well up and shoulders thrown 
back, inflate the lungs slowly, breathing through the nose, 
and using the diaphragm and abdominal muscles princi- 
pally. When the lungs are full, hold the breath long 
enough to count ten, then breathe it out quickly, emptying 
the lungs of air as nearly as possible. Repeat the exer- 
cise slowly, each time holding the breath a little longer, 
until it can be held for half a minute. This method is 
very stimulating to the lungs, and may easily be carried 
to excess. If it produces dizziness or other unpleasant 
symptoms, it should be stopped for the time, and only in- 
dulged in with great moderation until no such symptoms 
are produced. It should be practiced with regularity 
three times a day, in the open air, not more than two 
minutes at a time to begin with, and gradually increasing 
to ten minutes. The result will be a greatly increased 
development of the chest and consequent ease in reading 
or speaking. 

The throat must be kept in a a healthy condition. To 
this end all sources of irritation must be avoided, whether 
acting locally or through the system. This rule forbids 
the use of tobacco in any form, alcoholic liquors of every 
kind, and all highly-seasoned and indigestible food. 
Very hot drinks on the one hand, and ice-cold ones on the 
other, are liable to produce an injurious effect, as is 

also the inhalation of particles of dust. Impure air must 
be guarded against, whether in the schoolroom, the sleep- 
ing-room, in public halls, or elsewhere. The clothing 
should be warm, and flannel undergarments are the best, 
especially in winter. Exposure to extreme and sudden 
changes of temperature should be as far as possible 
avoided. It is a bad plan to accustom one’s self to wear- 
ing a fur collar or a heavy muffler, except when exposed 
to storms and extreme cold, as the throat is thereby ren- 
dered unduly sensitive and is sure to suffer when by 
chance left unprotected. In men the beard is nature’s 
method of protecting the throat, and there can be no 
doubt but that a full beard tends to prevent affections of 
the voice. 
The principal organ of the voice is the larynx, a mus- 
culo-membraneous, box-like organ, composed of five united 
cartilages, and placed just behind the tongue and at the 
top of the windpipe. This is felt in the neck as the prom- 
inence known as “‘ Adam’s apple.” Across the opening 
of the larynx are stretched two elastic membranes known 
as the vocal cords, the vibrations of which produce the 
voice. These are so placed that when not in use a V- 
shaped opening is left for the passage of the respired air. 
When in use they are tightened and brought close to- 
gether. The pitch of the voice is regulated by the tension 
of the cords, and the loudness by the volume of expired air. 
The change of voice, so called, consists in a rapid en- 
largement of the vocal cartilages and a consequent deep- 
ening of the tones of the voice. It is much more marked 
in boys than in girls, the pitch falling an entire octave in 
the former and only one or two notes in the latter. It 
occurs in girls from twelve to thirteen years of age, and 
in boys from fourteen to sixteen. 
better that there should be no systematic cultivation of 
the voice, such as drill in elocution or singing. 


use should be a source of pleasure, as should that of all the 
other faculties. 
pleasant sensation is caused by reading, speaking, or sing- 


ing, it is proof positive that the vocal organs are not in a|things, too. 
healthy condition, or that they have been overstrained, or}a good cause against a worthy foe, and he glories in a 
A common |conquest ; but my day has been full of failures, and I 
result of the intermittent, excessive, or otherwise objec-|know I have wasted my stores.” 


used too long, or under improper conditions. 


tionable use of the voice is the affection known as “ cler- 


gyman’s sore throat.” 
The voice should not be strained by loud talking, shout- 


ing, or screaming ; for these, when practiced habitually,]Tommy Bangs who first weakened my defences. He 
produce a peculiar and unpleasant harshness or roughness|told me a lie.” 


of voice, which is not easily gotten rid of when once it 
has been acquired. Nor should it be used in public 
speaking or singing when fatigued, or weak from hunger, 
or immediately after eating a hearty meal. 


A common method of injuring the voice consists in|for Tommy Bangs, when you remember that his whole 
spending a winter evening in a warm room in reading,|family are addicted to the same habit and always have 
conversation, and singing, and then at its close going out} been. 
into the cold air and continuing to laugh and talk while on} glad at having reduced him to one.” 


During this period it is}a trifle discouraged. Has it been a hard day ?” 


started out with a better supply of courage and hopeful- 
The voice itself requires both care and culture. Its|ness than I did this morning.” 


Whenever pain, discomfort, or any un-|asked Mrs. Merryweather. 


of the particulars of the campaign.” 


accustomed to charge his pupils to keep their mouths shut 
while on their way home from the singing school. The 
principle is a sound one and the rule worth observing. 

Proper drill in elocution and vocal culture, under the 
direction of a competent instructor, will do much to give 
flexibility and power to the voice, besides improving the 
general health. 

As the voice is but the reflex of the mind, the audible 
expression of the inner life, it follows that the crowning 
requisites for its perfection are a refined and cultivated 
mind, a sympathetic disposition, and an honorable char- 
acter. The possession of these imparts to the voice a 
fineness of fibre, a purity of tone, and an indescribable 
ring of sincerity which cannot be produced by any amount 
of mere vocal training. 








THE TEACHER'S COURAGE ; 
WHAT TOOK IT AWAY AND HOW SHE REGAINED IT. 


BY A. N. EVERETT. 


** May I come in?” 

“Of course ; this chair has been waiting for you ever 
since I heard the first halloo from the schoolhouse door 
that told me it was four o’clock,” and Mrs. Merry- 
weather pushed a large easy-chair a trifle nearer the 
cheerful wood fire crackling on the hearth of her pretty 
sewing room, and smiled invitingly up at a slight figure 
standing in the doorway. 

* And grumble all I like?” 
“Yes.” 

“ My dress is full of chalk-dust and my hands will not 
feel clean, wash them as many times as I may. I am all 
out of sorts,” and a weary, drooping figure settled down 
on the low seat in a hopeless and dejected manner, quite 
at variance with its usual air of cheerful alertness. 
“They do not appear to be very grimy,” said Mrs. 
Merryweather, glancing at the small but strong-looking 
hands as they emerged from a pair of not very fresh 
gloves. ‘Fill them with this for a little while, and per- 
haps it will rest you,” and she tossed a small balsam 
cushion into the little school teacher’s lap. “It is much 
more likely to be your brain that is not fresh rather than 
your hands,” she said, as she turned again to her sewing. 
*Can’t you rest awhile here, and let us sweep it clear be- 
fore you go home, my dear? I must go on with my 
mending, but we can talk in the meantime.” 

The spicy odors of the sweet balsam floated up to the 
tired head bending over it ; the imprisoned wood-spirit in 
the log on the fire-irons hummed a cheerful song; Mrs. 
Merryweather’s comfortable and comforting face, intent 
upon its homely work, was very restful. Presently the 
little school teacher laughed softly. Mrs. Merryweather 
looked up and smiled responsively. 

“T am forgetting to be cross,” said the younger lady, 
meeting her glance. 

“T do not think cross the right term to use,” replied 
Mrs. Merryweather. “I should say you were tired and 


“Yes, it has; and yet I do not remember ever to have 


“ And yet there was not enough to last until to-night?” 


“No, and it has all gone for such mean, petty little 
One does not mind using his ammunition in 


“Do not be so sure of that, my dear. Give me some 
“IT scarcely know where to begin, but I think it was 
“Only one?” asked Mrs. Merryweather. 

The little teacher looked up in surprise. 


“ What do you mean?” she asked. 
“Only that I should think that a very small allowance 


Instead of feeling discouraged you should be very 





the way home. A successful teacher of vocal music was 


break that boy of such a dreadful habit, and I thought 
he was cured. He had no excuse for lying to me; at 
home he is blamed unnecessarily and treated harshly, but 
I thought he cared enough for me to be truthful for my 
sake if not for honor’s sake, though I have tried to teach 
him the latter. It discouraged me more than you would 
imagine ; I cannot bear to think of that boy’s future.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Merryweather, solemnly, “ the 
Lord is responsible for Tommy Bangs and his future. 
You have done your work in showing the boy the right 
path, — in setting a high ideal before him. Keep up to 
your own standard, and hold out a helping hand to the 
child just so long as he is near enough to grasp it, but 
don’t show your own lack of confidence by getting dis- 
heartened so easily. I dare say now Tommy was sorry ; 
once he would not even have known enough to recognize 
his own fault. You surely cannot count him a failure ; 
only one lie a day! What next?” 

The little teacher shook her head slowly. 
convinced,” she said. 

“You will be when you grow older,” answered Mrs. 
Merryweather, “and your two years of helpfulness to 
Tommy Bangs will be one of the pleasant things to re- 
member. No really good work is ever lost, my dear. I 
have lived long enough to find that out.” 

“You are a good comforter, Mrs. Merryweather,” said 
the younger woman. “I will try and remember that 
thought. ‘What next?’ you asked me. Let me think. 
It was before the morning session opened, I believe, that 
Mrs. Sampson came in to see me about some little matter 
in regard to her boy. Now, a few months ago I took 
tea at her house, and I saw Charlie (he is six or seven 
years old) raise his hand again and again, threatening to 
strike his mother when she denied him some little dainty 
at the table, or asked him to do something which he did 
not like. It was quite a shock to me, and I made up my 
mind to give a few lessons to my classes in respect to 
older people, even if I fell behind afew pages in the 
spelling-book. Since then I have obliged the boys to 
speak politely to me when I met them at home or abroad, 
and to be gentle and respectful in the schoolroom. 
Charlie Sampson and another small boy came up to the 
platform, where his mother and I were sitting, to ask me 
some question. ‘Say good morning to Mrs. Sampson,’ 
said I to the other boy, and ‘Charlie, don’t you see your 
mother ’’ Both boys started to obey me when Mrs. 
Sampson said, ‘Oh, attend to your own work, Miss 
Curtis ; don’t let the boys mind me.’ I said, pleasantly, 
‘It is a good thing, I think, Mrs. Sampson, for the chil- 
dren to learn to show respect and courtesy to older peo- 
ple, and I like to teach them to perform these small acts 
of politeness.’ What do you think she said ?” 
“Something unpleasant I have no doubt,” answered 
Mrs. Merryweather. 

“Yes,” said the little teacher, her eyes flashing; “she 
said, with a sanctimonious drawl, ‘Our children always 
show us all the respect we want, Miss Curtis. We don’t 
send them to school to learn good manners; I thought 
you were hired to teach them reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, and other things like that.’” 

“What a rade woman!” exclaimed Mrs. Merry- 
weather. “I fancy she took away a good share of your 
courage, but then you must remember she was only one 
woman, and not a very good ora very wise one either.” 
“ Yes, I know, and here, away from the school, I can 
laugh at her, but there she seemed a host in herself, and, 
do you know, both of those little boys were rude and im- 
pertinent all day long. What would you do, Mrs. Merry- 
weather ?” 

“Discipline them back into order, mother or no 
mother,” answered Mrs. Merryweather, emphatically. 
‘(Of course you must be mistress in your own household, 
and the schoolroom and its occupants constitute your 
household.” 


“Then you would not give up tryi i 

in that direction ? ” on ee 2 
a By no means. Where one mother blames you ten 
will bless you. Very likely you will never hear the 
sound of their blessings, but it will echo and reécho in 
the years to come, my dear, I feel sure. You are doing 
a good work and branching out in new ways. Do not be 
easily discouraged at the lack either of apparent appreci- 
ation or of immediate results. You remember that Mrs. 


“T am not 





“ But I have been working steadily for two years to 


Whitney says somewhere, ‘Things should be kept turn- 
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ing whether anything turns out or not.’ Perhaps you 
will not turn out perfect children nor appreciative parents, 
but you must keep working. What came next?” 

“Oh, another mother with a grievance all of her own 
imagining, but there is no end of after-school work wait- 
ing for me at home, and you have rested me so nicely 
that I ought to go at once and begin on it. May I come 
to-morrow, tell the rest, and get some more comforting ?” 

“Indeed you may. I wish the comforting could be of 
more practical advantage.” 

“It helps,” said the little teacher, ‘more than you 
imagine. Why, dear Mrs. Merryweather, are not you a 
member of the school board?” 

“Why, dear Miss Curtis, do not you register and vote 
for me?” laughingly answered Mrs. Merryweather. 

‘‘ There is another thought for me,”’ replied the younger 
woman, as she laid the balsam cushion on the table. “I 
will bring my answer with my other experiences next 
time.” 








HALLE: THE EXPONENT OF THE HER- 
BART MOVEMENT. 


BY DR. L. R- KLEMM, CINCINNATI. 





In previous letters I lightly touched upon the great 
movement going through the educational world in Ger- 
many, known as the “ Herbartian Revival.” Hitherto I 
studiously avoided stating my opinion as to the merits of 
the so-called “ Herbartian School.’’ I reserved it until 
I had seen some schools which followed Herbart’s prin- 
ciples and Ziller’s practice. Even now, after having seen 
such schools I hesitate todecide. It is a case where fools 
are apt to leap thoughtlessly, and angels fear to step 
lightly. Not that 1 mean to insinuate that I feel very 
angelic, but that I am not foolish enough to jump ata 
conclusion. I sincerely doubt, that the Herbartian 
school offers the salvation which will improve our schools 
without delay. I grant willingly, that if all our teachers 
were like the brilliant teachers I saw at work in the 
“Francke Stiftangen”’ at Halle, we might uncondition- 
ally advocate the adoption of the principles and practices 
of the Herbartian school. 

A simile may help me to explain this. There are two 
ways of smoothing a board,—the hand-plane and the 
planing machine. I should trust my dexterity in handi- 
craft to make use of a hand-plane, but I should hesitate to 
use the planing machine, with its destructive cutter-heads 
that make 3,000 to 4,000 revolutions a minute. I should 
hesitate to risk the board as little as my fingers to that 
most efficient and useful device. It is even so with the 
Herbartian practice. It is most intricate, yet withal so 
wonderfully simple, that one cannot but stand in mute 
astonishment when seeing it applied. 

The essential idea underlying the practice is this: Every- 
thing taught during a day,a week, a month, a year, should 
all be organically connected. In the center of all stands 
a “ Gesinnungs-stoff ”’ (a matter appealing to the heart and 
interest.) Thus, for instance, I found in the third school 
year Robinson Crusoe as the central point, from which 
issued all the interest, and to which was referred back all 
else. All language lessons take their material first from 
the narration of the day, then from other sources. All 
written work is in some natural or artificial way brought 
into some connection with Robinson Crusoe. Arithmet- 
ical problems, I thought, were excepted from this rule. 
Oh, no, even they primarily alluded or referred to him. 
As for instance, Robinson had so many sheep or goats ; 
he took 35 with him, how many were left on the island 
to shift for themselves’ He had been on the ocean so 
and so many days,—counting the marks that told him 
how many days he had spent on the island, he found them 
to be so many. How longhad he been away from home? 
ete. In reading, the pupils started with Robinson, and 
their interest in reading kept alive, because each boy 
identified himself with Robinson, and thus read much 
and well. I do not mean to say that all the children 
learned was saturated with the narration of Robinson, but 
the teacher employed their intense interest in that hero 
as a starting point in nearly every lesson. 

These Robinson Crusoe lessons were exceedingly fruit- 
ful in many ways, for they gave opportunities for stimu- 
lating self-activity which without them would have re- 


mained dormant. Thus, for instance, they gave rise to a 
desire to imitate Robinson in making pots of clay, ladders 
and furniture of wood (all in miniature), fish-hooks, tools, 
and many other things. The best specimens are pre- 
served and serve as illustrations in review lessons. I was 
present during the last Robinson lesson of the year’s 
course given in this class. The subject was, Robinson 
returning home. Something was said about, sailing ves- 
sels and steamers, and the teacher remarked, “ Well, you 
never saw a sail or an anchor, so I must draw them for 
you?” He did so, and next day, several boys brought 
sails of linen neatly sewed, and anchors made of lead. 

Religion proper is not taught in this grade, but the 
narration of Robinson offers occasions in great abundance 
for teaching morals. Moral precepts are thus very effect- 
ively learned, because they are drawn from the children’s 
own experience, for they experience Robinson’s trials 
and apply them to every day occurrences. 

I asked Dr. Otto Frick, the director of the “ Francke 
Stiftungen,” to what extent Herbart’s principles and Zil- 
ler’s interpretations were adopted in the different schools 
of the “ Stiftungen.”” He replied, “ We have absolutely no 
compulsion with regard to the methods of teaching. I am 
not autocratically inclined, and like to leave to each teacher 
the choice of his methods. Of course I advocate Herbart, 
and in our own teachers’ meetings we discuss his works 
thoroughly. His ideas have found their way into our 
schools with the impressibility of truth. There is still 
opposition among my numerous teachers against Herbart, 
and that will perhaps not end, so long as there exists a 
peg to hang an argument on, but while I am happy to 


also, in noticing that the wholesome opposition (which, of 
course, never turns into hostility) acts like a clarifying 
element in the Herbart camp:” 








VACATION SELECTIONS. 
All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
— Shakespeare. 


be able to say Herbart is gaining ground, I am rejoiced, |. 
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At San Francisco, Jury 17-20. 








THE DEPARTMENTS. 


| The report of the Department of the Kindergarten will appear 
in the AMERICAN TEACHER for September. | 





ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 

The meeting opened in B’nai B’rith Hall, with President LeRoy 

D. Brown, of Reno, Nevada, in the chair. In the absence of the 
secretary, Mr. E. C. Moffatt, of Georgia, was elected to that office. 
Ex-President Bartholomew not being present, Mr. Brown pro- 
ceeded with his inaugural, prefacing his remarks, however, with 
an explanation of the seeming incongruity as seen in the contrast 
between his position in the University of Nevada and his chairman- 
ship of the Department of Elementary Instruction. As all Ohioans 
well know, Mr. Brown spent twenty years of his educational life 
in close connection with elementary schools. ‘‘ Greek Philosophy 
and Modern Education ’’ was the subject of his address, in which 
he spoke of the debt teachers owe tp Greek philosophy and to the 
researches of Greek students. A great deal is due to the Socratic 
method whereby reasoning is reduced to a logical system. From 
Athens and the Acropolis were sent out the greatest men, and the 
teachings of the philosophy of Miletus were equal to those of Bacon, 
Locke, or Rousseau. All these and other great writers testified to 
the importance of elementary instruction. Plato, the disciple of 
Socrates, carried forward the good work, and proposed a method 
of practical reform in civil matters by which Americans to-day 
might take pattern, Another apostle of light was Aristotle, the 
exponent of stoicism and epicureanism. The benefit of these classic 
thinkers to modern teachers is incalculable. 
On the motion of J. O'Connor, of the local committee, the follow- 
ing committee was appointed to report on the Elementary School 
Exhibit : J. O’Connor, California; W. C. Dovey, Nevada; M. 
M. Scott, Honolulu, S. I.; W. H. Bartholomew, Kentucky; Miss 
H. L. Attwood, Oregon. 

The following were appointed a Committee on Nominations: A. 
L. Mann, California; H. S. Jones, Pennsylvania; Miss Virginia 
Welton, Nevada. The Committee on Resolutions were: J. A. B. 
Lovett, Alabama; O. Ring, Nevada; Miss Emily Ball, Ohio. 

Miss Kate Newcomb Tupper, of Portland, Oregon, then read 
her paper, entitled ‘‘ Normal Training for Teachers of Elementary 
Schools.’’ A strong and earnest plea was made for special training 
for teachers who devote their lives to elementary instruction. 
Probably the reason so many teachers are opposed to this special 
training is because they have never had it themselves, and so con e 
to think that it is not necessary. Those who look at the matter in 
its broadest sense must reach the conclusion that the teacher wouia 





I think I could go near to be a perfect Christian if I were always 
a visitor, as I have sometimes been, at the house of some hospitable 
friend. I can showa great deal of self denial where the best of 
everything is urged upon me with kindly importunity. It is not 
so very hard to turn the other cheek for a kiss. And when I medi- 
tate on the pains taken for our entertainment in this life, on the 
endless variety of seasons, of human character and fortune, on the 
costliness of the hangings and furniture of our dwelling here, | 
sometimes feel a singular joy in looking upon myself as God's 
guest, and cannot but believe that we should all be wiser and hap- 
pier, because more grateful, if we were always mindful of our 
privilege in this regard.— Parson Wilbur, in Biglow Papers. 








(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
THE AUGUST LILY. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON, 

From out the shelter of its broad green leaves 
It thrusts its bursting buds to meet the light, 
Whose shining, elsewhere pitiless and bright, 

Is tempered soft by foliage that weaves 

Of sun and shade a dream of grateful eves 
Beneath the embowering tree, and soothes the sight 
Which, wounded by the fields with gaud bedight, 

Beholds the blossoming, and new strength receives : 
Unsullied by the secrets of the earth 

Its peerless whiteness day by day upsprings, 

And to the soul its gentle lesson brings 
Of that divineness, blessing every birth 

With need of strifeful growth from dark to light, 

From soil to cleanness, and from wrong to right. 








AUGUST. 

BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
August, month when summer lies 
Sleeping under sapphire skies : 
Open all the windows wide, 

Drink the orchard’s fragrant tide,— 
Breath of grass at morning mown 

Throngh the leafy vistas blown, — 
Hear the clinking of the scythe 
Sound mellifiuent and blithe. 
August, month when everywhere 
Masie floats upon the air 
From the harps of minstrel gales 
Playing down the hills and dales : 
August, month when sleepy cows 
Seek the shade of spreading boughs 
Where the robin quirks his head 
Contemplating cherries red : 
August, month of twilights when 
Day half goes, and comes again : 
August days are who keep 
Watch while Summer lies asleep. 





—St, Nicholas. 


be better suited for her work if preparatory training had been pos- 
sessed. A successful teacher of children must be a great student 
of childhood instead of a great student of any particular branch of 
learning. The best teachers are those who have a belief in the 
sacredness of the calling; a love of the work. Many see in their 
work as teachers little but drudgery. Few teachers, if the truth 
must be spoken, have chosen their work lovingly in the first place. 
A majority have dropped into it by reason of life’s disappointment. 
The gray creeps into the hair, the stoop into the shoulders. But 
let us shape our lives to the beatitude of drudgery and give the 
little ones the benefit of soul sunshine as well as petty work. She 
who would be an angel in the schoolroom must have arisen on the 
wings of imagination in the glorious outer world. What childhood 
needs for development is contact with fully developed womanhood. 
The true teacher’s measure is the true mother’s measure. The 
genuine teacher should possess an enthusiastic professional spirit. 
Mr. Walter McNab Miller, of Reno, Nevada, spoke of the appli- 
cation of arithmetic to physical science, and after a few remarks 
from Mr. Bartholomew, who had come in during the session, the 
meeting closed. 


SECOND DAY. 


C. F. Palmer, of Ohio, read a paper on “Scientific Methods in 
Teaching Geography,’’ in which he claimed important mental train- 
ing was derived from the proper study of the subject, which he 
divided under three heads,—surface, drainage, and life. He quoted 
the statement of the historian,—Greene, —that criminals could have 
no more severe torture than to undergo a course in primary geog- 
raphy, and exhorted his hearers to get out of the rut of sluggish 
methods, and make the study living and interesting. 

O. T. Carson, of Ohio, spoke briefly, criticising the methods in 
vogue, and advocated a scientific treatment of the subject. 

W. H. Galbraith, of the Oakland (Cal.) High School, gave an 
exhaustive and masterly recapitulation of the subject discussed. 

F. B. Ginn, of Oakland, spoke at length upon ‘‘ Methods of 
Teaching Primary Arithmetic.” 

Eight millions of pupils study arithmetic in the schools of the 
United States. One fourth of the time is devoted to the study, 
giving two millions of years to arithmetic for each school year. 
Nearly half of this time may be saved by teaching pupils to know 
the sum and difference of numbers before they add columns or 
perform oral or written problems. 


Only seventeen different sums can be made by two digits in col- 


umns; viz., 2 to 18; thus, ; to O and but forty-five columns, of 


two numbers each, can be made by the nine digits. 

Take for illustration the columns or group which make seven, 
viz., ; - 4 There are two things to be learned about these sums : 
1. The sum of the two numbers, which is addition. 

2. What two numbers make the sum; this is the preparation for 
subtraction, or for writing differences of numbers. 

Pupils should be taught to read or write the sum of such columns 
without naming the figures, as they read words with no thought of 
the letters. 

The difference between two numbers is that number which, 
added to the smaller, will make the r: i, é., the larger number 
is in two parts; the smaller ig one of the parts, and the other part 
is the difference, 
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bers make nine, ete. 
additions and subtractions, which are ninety per cent. of all that is 
done with numbers. When all possible sums and differences are 
known, no mistakes need occur, and no time will be lost in calen- 
lating; and when this is the rule instead of the exception, the dif- 
ficulties and loss of time in ciphering will be reduced to the mini- 


mam. 
THIRD DAY. 


The following officers were elected : President, Joseph O'Connor, 
San Francisco; first vice-president, Betty Dutton, Cleveland, 0. ; 
second vice-president, J. M. Dewberry, Montgomery, Ala. ; secre- 
tary, R. K. Buebrle, Lancaster, Pa. ; 

The retiring president, Leroy D. Brown, introduced to the asso- 
ciation M. M. Scott, of the Board of Education of Honolulu, 8. L, 
who returned thanks for the honor. 

Mr. Brown also introduced Dr. G. Bothwell, of New Orleans, 
who spoke for a few moments on elementary education among the 
negroes of the South. 

Following the report of the Committee on Resolutions, James G. 
Kennedy, of San Francisco, read a paper on ‘* Methods,’’ in which 
he said: ‘* There never has been a thought which has not been de- 
veloped by contact with physical matter. When the child is born 
the mind is undeveloped, and that mind is developed by contact 
with the world) Too many teachers crowd the child so much that 
they furnish the thought to the child instead of inducing him to 
think. The first step in reading is not to imitate the teacher in 
his reading, but to get a style of the child’s own and thus become 
a good and independent reader. You gronp words to evolve a 
thought. The thought a on how you groupthem. Grouped 
differently, entirely different thoughts are expressed.”’ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Kennedy’s paper a spirited discussion 
took place, after which the department adjourned sine die. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION. 





This department convened in Union Square Hall with Vice- 
Pres. A. F. Nightingale, of Illinois, in the chair, who spoke a 
few words of welcome, and entered a plea for the high schools. 
The lower schools, be said, are too firmly rooted in the confidence 
of the people ever to be disturbed, but the high schools’ advantages 
and benefits are stjll questioned. The high school supplements the 
work of the lower schools, and is indispensable both to the pupil 
whose education ceases when he quits it and to the one who con- 
templates a collegiate course. 

Mr. J. B. Chesney, of the Oakland, (Cal.) High School, followed 
with a paper on ‘* What Study in English is most Desirable ?”’ 

The discussion of this subject was opened by Principal John 
L. Swett, of the Girls’ High School, San Francisco, who declared 
that the average high school was too ambitious, that the smaller the 
school and the fewer the teachers, the wider, as a rule, was the 
course of study attempted. He urged high school teachers not to 


try to cover too mach ground. The system of written examina- 
tions, now so universal, he did not believe in. ‘The tendency was 
to reduce everything to writing, to cultivate written at the expense 
of oral expression, and to stifle all individuality, independent 
thought, and mental self-reliance on the part of the pupil. When 
a boy he had to choose and write his own compositions. His own 
boy, during three years in the San Francisco schools, had not been called 
on to write a composition. When writing was required the subject 
was allotted to the pupil, and liberty of thought and individuality of 
ideas were lost in the method. I[.et the pupils make their own 
choice, and so cultivate their taste and judgment. But there is 
too much writing. Cultivate in the pupil oral expression. More 
ment and women need to speak well than to write well, and it is 
the more difficult. Teach the pupils how to speak freely and 
clearly by classroom discussion of textbook subjects. Mr. Swett 
closed with a vigorous denunciation of the marking system whereby 
the teachers’ hours are filled with the computation of percentages 
and the compilation of useless and senseless reports. He hoped 
soon to see a day of emancipation from empty forms, in all grades, 
and the abolition of that bane of a teacher’s existence, the written 
examination. 

J. W. McDonald, of Stoneham, Mass., followed with a paper on 
** Educating the Whole Boy.’’ He made a plea for physical, 
moral, and intellectual education, but said that the public school 
could only be supplemental of home aud society, that the time was 
limited and all things could not be taught there, and that the pub- 
lic school training should be wholly intellectual, and all other 
training incidentai and outside. He believed in educating the 
pupil to a broad culture, and a fitness for varied circumstanees. 
‘The tendency of the mind is to automatism. Don’t teach the 
pupil everything, but let him do a little independent thinking. A 
prime element in the education of the whole boy is a teacher who 
knows and loves the whole boy. ‘The speaker protested against 
the efforts of the W. C. T. U., the Humane Society, the Society of 
Social Science, and other reformatory organizations, in trying to 
have each their particular hobby incorporated in the curriculum, 
The school directors in trying to please all these people are wast- 
ing a great deal of force. 

It was too late to allow of any discussion, and the session closed. 


SECOND DAY. 

The session opened with the vice-president in the chair. 

Miss Olive Adele Evers, of Minneapolis, Minn., was introduced, 
and read a paper on ‘‘ The Relation of the High School to the 
Training School,”’ which called forth pertinent remarks from John 
Swett of the San Francisco Girls’ High School, Charles I. Parker of 
Chicago, Abram Brown of Colambus, O., Mr. Baker of Denver, 
Professor Nightingale of Chicago, Professor Kenyon of Fresno, 
Cal , and Mr. Bray of Nevada. 

The last question, which was for extemporaneous discussion, 
** The Desirability of a Four Years’ Course in the High School,”’ 


was then considered, and the two subjects combined for debate. 

A call of Vice-President Nightingale for a display of teachers 
engaged in teaching in high schools showed that California and Ne- 
vada were the only ones represented that had but a three years’ 
course in high schools, and which was unanimously voted too 
short, the adoption of a four years’ course being favored. 


nld be arranged so as to fix in the mind of the 


h nine, and also teach what two num- 


Such knowledge will provide for all possible 


spoke of denominational schools, and thought the tendency toward 


great need in educational affairs was for more and better institu- 


education was different in its kind from the common education, and 
that it started from a center of its own and revolved in its own or- 


in the high school or the university. 
ucation should be both scientific and literary, and that one without 
the other was but half of an education. 
tion of the higher education was an economic one, both practical 
and ideab. 


Between the University and the Free High School.’’ 


was unanimously adopted, having for its aim the fixing all over 
the United States of a four years’ term for high schools. 
The Committee on Nominations, consisting of Charles I. Parker 
of Illinois, Abram Brown of Ohio, and Jessie Smith of Califor- 
nia, reported as follows: President—Prof. A. F. Nightingale, of 
Chiesgo. Vice-President—Abram Brown, of Columbus. Secre- 
tary— Miss Lizzie J. Martin, of Indianapolis. 
bey were unanimously elected, and the department adjourned 
sine die. 





HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


In the absence of President B. A. Hinsdale, Secretary T. H. 
McBride opened tbe session of this department, which was held in 
Washington Hall. Prof. Horace Davis, of the Berkeley Univer- 
sity, was made temporary chairman. Dr. S. H. Peabody, Miss 
Mary B. West, and Dr. W. I. King were appointed a committee 
on nominations for president, vice-president, and secretary. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass., then read a paper entitled 
‘* Philosophy in Colleges and Universities.’ Philosophy is the 
seeking out of first principles by a systematic process. The true 
method of natural science is generally acknowledged to be the his- 
torical method, and philosophy is admitted to be a science of a 
science. Something being given in a definite manner, philosophy 
will discover by degrees its time and place. Specialization is the 
cause of all progress. Philosophy, it is said, is the enemy of this 


specialization. Philosophy can explain one fact as well as an- 
other. All philosophy sets up a first principle as a cause of 
all and the destiny of all. The object of all instruction is 
knowledge. All instruction has for its object the relation of 
man to God and God’s universe. The ultimate ground of action 
must always be a moral one. Philosophy, expressed or implied, 
must be the basis of higher education. This is true even in those 
colleges where agnosticism prevails. The doctrine of phenomenal- 
ity in the world is negative, or, in the language of Herbert Spencer, 
unknowable. This argument is pantheism. The present deca- 
dence of philosophy in schools is only apparent. There is a philos- 
ophy presupposed in those higher schools, and a bad one, too,—a 
revival of orientalism. 
Professor Harris summed up his arguments as follows : 
First—That all philosophy carried out arrives at self-activity. 
Second—He considers the relations of philosophy as a transmis- 
sion of intellect and will. 
Third—Phbilosophy is indispensable to higher education. 
A general discussion of the subject ensued, which was partici- 
pated in by Professor Howison and others. The discussion hinged 
mainly on the point as to whether there was any real difference be- 
tween science and philosophy. A question led to Professor Harris 
giving an interesting account of the latest views regarding theoso- 
phy, whose absolute principle he defined as negative. Madam 
Blavatsky had founded a mystic mythology from esoteric Buddhism, 
which was not a part of oriental Buddhism. To another question 
the professor stated that he did not think that philosophy, if rightly 
pursued, would lead to agnosticism. 
In the absence of Mr. Irving J. Manatt, of Lincoln, Neb., who 
was to have prepared a paper on the subject, ‘‘ The Place of Re- 
ligion in Higher Education,’’ De, E. H. Shelton, of Los Angeles, 
made an impromptu address on the subject, in which he laid great 
stress on the importance of the culture of the religious elements in 
man. In true a oe is true knowledge and develop- 
ment. ‘* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’’ We 
must attain heart culture as well as mental culture. His remarks 
were enthusiastically received. 
Mr. 8S. H. Peabody, of Champaign, IIl., opened the discussion 
of this topic, which finally wandered into the wide field of religious 
qualifications of teachers and expressions of individual opinion. 
A report on preparatory courses of study was called for, and W. 
I. King, in behalf of the committee, asked for an extension of 
time. The chair appointed Dr. Angell of Ann Arbor ( Mich.) 
eee a member of the committee in place of Dr. Andrews, 
eceased. 


SECOND DAY. 


The following officers were unanimously elected: Dr. S. H. 
Peabody, of the University of Illinois, president; George H. How- 
ison, of the University of California, vice-president; T. H. 
McBride, of the University of Iowa, secretary. 

In the absence of William Carey Jones, his paper on ‘‘ Higher 
Instruction on the Pacific Coast: History,’’ was read by W. W. 
Deamer, of the University of California. The paper gave a very 
comprehensive view of the existing condition of collegiate and uni- 
versity education upon the coast. In California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Nevada, there were stated to be twenty-two institutions 
which claimed the rank of college or university, and granted de- 
grees accordingly. ‘‘ These supplemental high schools assume the 
utle of universities, and are naturally aggressive, so that the popu- 
lar idea of the value of the higher education is lessened by the in- 
efficiency of the work accomplished,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ and the 


University suffers in consequence.’’ 
The discussion was opened by W. T. Reid, of Belmont, Cal., who 


narrowness and bigotry was being obliterated. He believed the 


tions for secondary instruction. 

Rev. Dr. Benton followed. He gave a brief history of denomi- 
national educational work on the coast, and thought that all the 
evaugelical denominations might unite for common educational in- 
struction. 

Other en, were Dr. Atkinson of Portland, Ore., who spoke 
of the higher instruction in that state; Dr. Stratton of Mills Col- 
lege; J. B. McChesney, of the Oakland High School; A. L. 
1 ~ ~ rer mig: Al ok Dr. Willey. 

r. Stebbins a paper on “ Higher Instruction on the 
Pacific Coast: Needs and Poeupeies.”* He said that the higher 


bit. It might be found in the primary grades and be wholly missed 
He considered that higher ed- 


He claimed that the ques- 


A. L. Cook, of Berkeley, Cal., read a paper on ‘‘ The Relation 


J. B. McChesney, of the Oakland High School, followed. 
The following are the officers for the coming year: Dr. S. H. 





Professor Nightingale, in his remarks, said that the three 
wed course was the only criticism he had found to make on Cali- 
ornia, but that it wasa grievous one, and offered a resolution that 


Peabody, of the University of Illinois, president ; 
‘son, of the University of California, vice-president; T, H. Mc- 
Bride, of the University of Iowa, secretary. ; 


rge H. Howi- 


Pennsylvania, said th 
good for the speaker’ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





President S. S. Parr, dean of De Pauw University Normal 
School, of Greencastle, Ind., opened the meeting of this depart- 
ment’ convened in Saratoga Hall, with an address on ‘‘ The Nor- 
mal School,” in which he dwelt upon the personal fitness of the 
normal school teacher and the academic subject and teaching 
knowledge required by him. The supply of trained and self- 
directive teachers is the most important problem of education, 
The normal school is the teachers’ professional school. It cannot 
be regarded as an academic institution. The vital point of distine- 
tion between the teachers’ training school and other schools is found 
in the difference in the way the two kinds of institutions regard the 
subjects of instruction. Academie schools teach subjects of in- 


struction as series of ideas linked logically together by their rela- 
tions; normal schools teach subjects of instruction as series of idea: 
adapted to the wants of the pupils’ mind, In the former the pupil 
thinks a series of ideas; in the latter he rethinks his own thinking. 
The method of particular subjects, as of history, chemistry, or 
geography, involve all the didactic subjects,—that is, Educational 
Psychology, General Method, History ef Education, and the 
Science of the Nature of Mind, and the Aims of Education; it is, 
therefore, the culmination of educational science, and is inclusive 
of every principle of teaching. Normal schools cannot draw stu- 
dents who already koow their subjectsin an academic way,—there, 
fore they must do academic work. But the academic work they 
do must be subordinate to the professional training they give. 
Edueation is sufficiently developed to cease using the teachers’ 
training school as an itinerant civilizer of the common people, and 
to apply it to the scieatific problems of education. The normal 
school is such in posse rather than in esse. The pioneer normal 
schools were fairly good high schools, with an element of talk about 
teaching. Their value was due to the special purpose they held 
before their pupils and the attitude of mind they engendered. In 
consequence of the partial differentiation of the normal school from 
other schools, there are several variations of the idea that do not 
attain the stature of the true normal school. But the idea bas 
vitality enough to realize itself, and we shal! finally have normal 
schools which will be distinctly professional. 
Dr. Joseph Baldwin, principal of the Sam Houston Normal 
School of Huntsville, Texas, followed with an address on ‘‘ The 
District Work of the Normal School.’’ In the course of his re- 
marks the speaker said that the normal school is the only profes- 
sional institution where it is necessary to combine a complete 
knowledge of practice with academic requirement. He made many 
suggestions as to the nature of the work of normal schools. The 
speaker's remarks were listened to with great attention, and at the 
close he was warmly applauded. 
The exercises of the session concluded with a general discussion 
on the normal school system, which was led by Irwin Shepard, 
principal of the State Normal School of Winona, Minnesota, and 
Jerome Allen, of the New York School Journal. 
Ex-President Taylor was unable to be present, and F. Louis 
Soldan, of St. Louis, and Supt. M. A. Montgomery, of Mississippi, 
closed the debate. 

SECOND DAY. 
‘*The Subject Matter that Properly Belongs to the Normal 
School Curricalum’’ was the opening topic. The paper was read 
by C. W. Hodgin, of Richmond, Ind., who held the chief qualifi- 
cations of a teacher to be a thorough knowledge of the subjects to 
be taught, suitable acquaintance with nature and the history of 
education, as well as with educational science, and a knowledge of 
method, with a fair extent of observation and practice in the train- 
ing school, Means to the attainment of such knowledge on the 
part of the teacher were recommended. 
rhe paper was diseussed by Prof. William T. Harris, of Con- 
cord, Mass., and Lucy M. Washburne, of San Jose, Cal. 
Professor Harris's address showed a close acquaintance with the 
subject, and was a learned comment on the spirit of the times in 
this respect. — The other speaker treated the subject in its local 
more than in its general bearings, and her discourse was listened to 
See ee. 

6 following committees were appointed by the president: O 
Nominations —C. W. Hodgin, of ‘oe Misa te J. Titus of 
Scone ig “ Miss : E. Sprague, of Minnesota. On Resolu- 
ions—C. H. Allen, of California; Mi : 
and J, N, Wilkinson, of Kansas. wm Pane Caney a eee 


THIRD DAY. 
This last was the most interesting of all the sessions of the de- 
partment, 


The paper left over from the day previous, on account of short- 
ness of time, by Prof. Charles H. Allen, of San Jose, and entitled 
** The Training School as an Adjunct of the Normal School,’’ was 
ordered read by the chairman. The paper was one of the best pre- 
sented to the department. 


Miss Mary E. Nicholson, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
remarks, agreed with the writer in his views. 
The next paper read was on the subject of ‘‘ The Relation of the 


Normal School to the Academic Sehool,’’ by Thomas H. Kirk, of 
St. Paul, Minn. 
At the outset he reviewed the history of the normal school in its 
infancy, and endeavored to show how the misconceptions of its or- 
ganizers and managers led to many of the evil practices prevailing 
> the same to-day. Farther, he critically reviewed their “* aca- 
: vate and ‘* professional” courses, and the characteristics of 
eir students and teachers. all of which he considered more or less 
ge of the system. The creeds of the schools are good,— 
t penton, at variance with them and vicious. In short, the 
- es : = not doing the things that led to their establishment 
wen ich would give them a right to continue in existence. The 
. eee mistake has been in attributing their failures to extra 
— =! een for instance, when their graduates have been in- 
. _ they have blamed the training of the public schools for it. 
_— me the times are ripe for a renaissance of the 
> eciares that until it j 
not be auxiliaries of the public — ee eee 
The paper gave rise to con 
which gave the meeting a qu 
Prof. George Farnham 
suggested no remedies. 
Dr. E, Oram Lyte, 


» in a few general 


siderable dissent causi rsonalities 
ite lively and breezy amane r. 
said the writer criticised too much, and 


principal of the State Normal School of 
at the conclusions of the writer did not hold 


geod fe 8 section of the country, and were not founded 


Prof. George Cooke, 








essayist were true every 


of Illinois, said if the conclusions of the 
normal school should be buried forever. 
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; Mr. Jerome Allen, of New York, also criticised the paper caus- 
tically. 

In defending his views, Mr. Kirk employed sarcasm that brought 
several members to their feet, but the chairman declared the de- 
bate ended. 

A paper by Dr. Lindsday, entitled the “‘ Chair of Didacties,”’ 
was postponed until the next meeting. 

e¢ Nominating Committee reported the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Irwin Shepard, of Winona, Minn. ; 
vice-president, Lucy M. Washburne, San Jose, Cal.; secretary, 
Ellen A. Williams, of Framingham, Mass. y 

After several congratulatory speeches from the retiring officers, 
the session ended. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 





The first session was held in Saratoga Hall, President N. C. 
Dougherty in the chair. His address was brief and very satisfac- 
tory. He spoke of the impression he had received during his trip 
of the extent and greatness of onr country, and paid a high tribute 
to America’s system of education. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, presented a paper on 
“* Efficient School Supervision ” that attracted considerable atten- 


tion. and provoked an animated discussion. He pointed out twenty- 
saven qualifications essential in a good superintendent. 


Superintendent Luckey, of Pittsburg, thought that the first one, 


on the list covered all the ground,—that every superintendent 
should have common sense. : 

Supt R. K. Buerhle followed with a paper on the same topic. 

R Supt. M. Chidester, of Wichita, Kan., continued the discus- 
sion : 

1. Any system of schools will lack in effectiveness without ade- 
quate supervision. Supervision is not teaching, but the comple- 
ment of teaching; either is incomplete without the other. Super- 
vision demands talent different from that demanded for teaching, 
hence good teachers are not always good superintendents. 

2. Many superintendents have qualifications not required for the 
best discharge of their duties hey study self aggrandizement 
more than how to bring success and honor to their teachers. ‘True 
supervision should be noiseless, not prominent, seeking to direct the 
deference of pupils to the teachers rather than to the superintend- 
ent. The teachers should be more popular than the superintend- 
ent so far as pupils are concerned. 

3. The work is done in the schoolrooms or it is not done at all. 
However much supervision, outlining, advice, may issue from the 
superintendent’s office, it will fail of being effective unless it con- 
nect with the teacher’s work and reach the pupils through the 
teacher. Whenever a superintendent is too brilliant he is liable to 
blind the eyes of pupils so that they cannot see the teacher. They 
will be dazzled by his presence, but after bis departure will be in 
greater darkness than before. 

Supt. Charles E, Howard, of Helena, M. T., closed the debate, 
criticising some of the present methods in vogue, and suggesting 
improvements. ‘The necessity of a limitation of the districts of su- 
perintendents was strongly recommended, it being claimed that as 
a rule too many schools are given to an individual superintendent. 

President Dougherty announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 

On Nominations—Messrs. Garrett of Tennessee, Hoitt of Cali- 
fornia, and Young of Nevada. 

On Resolutions —Messrs. Greenwood of Missouri, Day of Nevada, 
and Stevenson of Ohio. 


SECOND DAY. 


At the opening of this seseion C. B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, Minn., 
read a paper on the ‘‘ Ethics of School Management,’’ in which 
many needed improvements were suggested, 

Nearly all of the members took part in the general discussion 
which followed. 


The following resolution was adopted : 


Whereas, the Bureau of Education at Washington City has been the 
means of accomplishing efficient service in the cause of popular educa 
tion in the United States, and of collecting the largest educational 
library in the world, as well as one of the most complete pedagogical 
museums, and that such collections are now preserved in rented 
rooms wholly inadequate to meet the growing demands of the Bureau, 
therefore be it resoived that in order to still further the work for 
which the Bureau was organized, that this body, representing all the 
states and territories, here assembled, do most respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to erect a suitable building to be 
used exclusively for the benefit of the Bureau of Education. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the pres- 
ideut of the Senate and to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, with a request that the same may be brought before the legis- 
lative departmeats of our National Congress. 

Offivers for the coming year were elected as follows: President— 
Fred M. Campbell, of California. Vice-Presidents—C. C. David- 
son of Ohio, George Luckey of Pennsylvania. Secretary—W. R. 
Thigpen of Georgia. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





This department met in Pioneer Hall, and was called to order 
by President George T. Fairchild, of Manhattan, Kans. In the 
absence of Secretary Thompson, Dr. H. H. Belfield, director of 
the Chicago Manual Training School, was elected in his stead. 

The president read his annual address, taking as a subject, 
‘* Some Limitations in Industrial Training.’’ A firm friend of in- 
dustrial training must look at the cons as well as the pros. Certain 
limitations are to be accepted as arising from the nature of the one 
to be trained, and from the circumstances under which he is 
taained. The first are both psychological and physiological, and re- 

‘quire constant study of human nature in youth to appreciate them 
fairly. 1. The work of manual training has to be graded as care- 
fully to powers of perception, comprehension, and generalization as 
any other instruction, or it becomes mere imitation. The embodi- 
ment of a thought requires an exhibition of the thought first. 2. 
The progress is limited more evidently by individual peculiarities, 
and therefore classification is more difficult. 3. The different parts 
of the work must be often enough repeated to produce habits in the 
muscular system, or there is no training. Hence, the ground trav- 
ersed is limited, and a few details only are mastered. 4. These 
details must be such as have a multitude of applications, or educa- 
tion is subjected to training for a trade at too early a stage of de- 
velopment. 5. The relation of these details to correct thinking 
must be evident, or they degenerate into play. The surroundings 
limit: 1, The general tone of the community is felt as a stimulant 
or a sedative. 2. The mechanical drift of generations gives direc- 
tion of least resistance. 3. The ideals of utility modify indef- 


initely. 4. The personal equation of the instructor is greater than 
in other methods. 5. The general duties of pupils outside inter- 
fere variously. 6. The actual facilities depend largely upon the 
wealth at command, 7. The resistance of conservatism is powerful 
in places where it lingers longest, and must be carefully, not reck- 
lessly, met, if we would make genuine progress. 8. Experiments 
are costly, and waste is retardation. Conclusion: The new must 
build upon the old, whether it wants to or not, and every inch of 
ground must be tested. 

The above was discussed by Mr. C. M. Woodward, of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis; Mr. Zalmon Richards, of Washington, 
D. C.; and Pres, John M. Ordway, of Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 

Secretary Thompson's annual report on the ‘‘ Condition and 
Progress of Industrial Training,’’ was read by Mr. H. M. James, 
of Omaha, Neb. 

It will be convenient to present the subject under three topics: 
(1) Extension of Industrial Education and Increased Facilities of 
ne It; (2) The Growth of Public Sentiment; (3) The Out- 
look. 

Extension of Industrial Educational and Increased Facilities of 
Pursuing Jt.—Congress has made an appropriation for manual 
training in the public schools of Washington, and eight schools 
have been fitted up. It now has two schools of cooking, four of 
carpentry, one of turning, molding, and forging, and one of sew- 
ing; 1,843 pupils have been instructed. ‘There is an attempt to 
engraft upon the common schools a system of manual training that 
will give all the boys a practical knowledge of the use of common 
tools, of wood and iron working, and to all girls a knowledge of plain 
cooking and sewiog.—In Denver (Col.) a large building has been 
erected for the manual training department by Jacob Haish, who 
donated one-half of all his receipts from the sale of barbed wire 
in Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, and Utah for the endowment 
of this school until the sum should equal $50,000.—In Tideouts, 
Pa., drawing, floriculture, sewing, carpentry, and wood-turning 
have been introdnced into the public schools, and but one man in 
town has asked to have his boy excused from the work of this de- 
partment. This industrial work is entirely supported by one man, 
J. S. Granden.—in Omaha, Neb., instruction has been given in the 
high school in carpentry, joining, wood-turning, carving, and mold- 
ing, and arrangements are in progress to furnish instruction in 
metal work the coming year. ‘lhe introduction of manual train- 
ing was opposed by some members of the board and by the daily 
press, but the work now meets with general favor.—The Kansas 
State Agricultural College has added nearly $1,500 worth of ma- 
chinery, and has remodeled the course of training in wood-work. 
There are 232 students in shop-work: 133 in sewing; 98 in print- 
ing; 66 on the farm; 18 in cooking,—making a total of 472.—The 
St. Louis Manual ‘Training School is better equippedthan ever. It 
has $1,500 worth of new tools, and new facilities have been added. 
This school receives about one hundred new students each year, and 
is full, 

Dakota Agricultural College, Brookings, has begun the real work 
ef industrial training. Farming and horticulture are weli taught. 
it has a thoroughly equipped machine shop, a blacksmith shop, and 
a carpenter's shop. All male students must take at least three 
terms of exercises during the course, in these shops, two hours a 
day for five days in the week. In addition to the industrial occu- 
pations and pursuits it offers students facilities for gaining a knowl- 
edge of and skill in analytical chemistry, shorthand, type writing, 
and telegraphy. Young ladies are required to take one term of 
practical instruction in cookery and also one in sewing and fitting. — 
fhe U. S. Experiment Station for Dakota is in connection with 
this institutiou, and by this means it is enabled during the long 
summer term to offer the students, both males and females, con- 
siderable work, by which, during the present year, over forty have 
nearly paid their current expenses.—An important advance has 
been made in that industrial training has been introduced into New 
York City. (The JOURNAL has given much space to this during 
the past year, and no further reference is here made. ) 

In Boston a normal class for the purpose of teaching the use of 
wood-working tools has been formed in the North Beonet Street 
Mission School.—The Philadelphia Normal School for Girls now 
gives instruction in cookery aud house-work.—A cooking school 
has been established in connection with the public schvols of Pitts- 
burg, Pa.— Peru, Lil., has added wood-carving to its eystem of in- 
dustrial training.— New Haven, Conn.., has a cooking school estab- 
lished. — Humboldt, Ia., has introduced manual training. — The 
University of Wisconsin secured twenty-five students for a shorter 
industrial course during last winter. 

Through aid derived from the income of the John F. Slater 
fund, large opportunities for industrial training are now furnished 
the coloured people of the South. The policy of the managers of 
this fund has been to encourage industrial training in connection 
with literary instruction by judicious yearly grants of money in 
some Cases to support teachers of some kind of industry; in other 
cases to assist in purchasing tools and material; 340,000 was ap- 
propriated last year. Forty-five schools, aggregating over 10,000 
students, received such aid. A great variety of occupations are 
tanght.—The poverty, waste, and wretchedness so prevalent in a 
region where ali the necessaries‘of life are so easily secured make 
a cogent reason for industrial training; while a worthy and hardly 
less weighty reason is found in the incidental efforts of such educa- 
tion in reinforcing the will, in developing perseverance, and even in 
cultivating the cunscience. 

The Growth of Public Sentiment.—Philadelphia reports public 
sentiment strongly in favor of industrial training and steadily in- 
creasing. Baltimore gives the same report, and during the year 
there has been organized a Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Training. In St. Louis the public sentiment in regard to manual 
training is stronger than ever, and nowhere so strong as with the 
parents of those boys who have taken a fall course. In Omaha 
public sentiment started more slowly, but is now very generally in 
favor. All through Nebraska it is gaining ground rapidly. The 
objectors are those who have never seen it in operation, and know 
litle of the aims, objects, and nature of manual training. The 
work of the New York Industrial Association, University Place, 
has been productive of good results. A manual training school for 
teachers has been established under its auspices. The board of 
managers of the association believe that manual training should 
be taught in the public schools, and that teachers should know how 
to teach it. 


The Outlook.—In Detroit the introduction of industrial training 
has been recommended by competent authority. in New Jersey 
the state superintendent bas been requested to examine the modus 
operandi in other states, to report on the advisability of introducing 
the stady into the state system, and to prepare a suitable plan. 
The Vest bill, now before Congress, provides for the establishment 
of an Indian boarding school on every reservation where the Indian 
adults number five hundred or more. Children between eight and 
eighteen years of age are to be kept in these schools five years. 
Measures are being taken to introduce industrial education into 





the grammar and primary grades of Philadelphia. A special com- 


| mittee of the school board of Albany has reported, strongly advis- 
_ing the introduction of manual training, offering the following rea- 
sons : It will give pupils a wider field of vccupation to choose from, | 


it will give them a sounder judgment of men and things, will afford 


a better intellectual development, will tend to the elevation of 
labor, under modern industrial circumstances it is a necessity. 

Many interesting additions were made by T. 0. Crawford, of 
Oakland, Cal. ; M. C. Fernald, of Orono, Me., the president of the 
Maine State College of Agriculture; and Z. Richards. 

The president announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees : 

On Nomination of Officers—M. C. Fernald, Maine State Agri- 
etltural College, Orono, Me.; Mr. William O. Pratt, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Prof. John D. Letcher, Oregon State Agricultural College. 

On Resolutions—Dr. John Ordway, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La.; Dr. C. M. Woodward, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mr. T. O. Crawford, Oakland, Cal. 


SECOND DAY. 

The first paper was read by Z. Richards, of Washington ; topic : 
** The Relation of Industrial to Intellectual and Moral Training in 
our Publie Schools.’’ The chief work of this life is the education 
of our whole being,—the soul and the body; chiefly the soul, which 
is destined to dwell in the body during its probationary period of edu- 
tion. The training of the physical being should be subordinate, 
and conducive to the proper development of the spiritual. Real ed- 
ucation consists in so training the spiritual being that it may both 
know and practice the right, and avoid the wrong. This training 


is primarily committed to the parent; and secondarily, to a prop- 
erly qualified agent, or to the state. The state has therefore an in- 
herent right to require such an education as will best fit its citizens 
for citizenship, intellectually, morally, and physically. Our fathers, 
the first movers in public school education, rightly considered moral 
training of the first importance, and mental of the second, leaving 
the physical, or industrial, to the home, or to the shop. The inhe- 
rent right of the state to require such a training of its youth as will 
best fit them for citizenship involves the obligation to provide ade- 
quate means for such training. In our country, industrial training 
is now considered a necessity. ‘The masses of the people demand 
it, and it has come to stay. Witty criticisms and faithless conser- 
vatism must give way to truth, when the people demand a reform. 
The great questions on this subject are, ‘‘ What shall this indus- 
trial training be ?’’ and ‘* When and how shall it be given ?’’ At 
present we have no one settled, formulated plan. Various experi- 
ments have been tried, and are now in operation, followed with 
more or less success; but nearly all plans have thus far ignored the 
necessity for giving this training to the whole mass of our youth. 
The plan herein proposed is intended to reach all youth in our 
schools, and especially the largest class, who need it most. It can 
be introduced, and carried out, without incurring large expenditures 
for expensive tools and heavy machinery. It should begin, and 
proceed, pari passu, with the intellectual; and each school day 
should have alternate training in physical, intellectual, and moral 
lessons; and the schoolroom should be adapted to this combined 
course of training. 

The next paper was on the topic, ‘‘ The Educational Power and 
Utility of Industrial Education and Manual Training in Our Gram- 
mar Schools,’’ and was read by T. O. Crawford, of Oakland, Cal. 
The paper opened with the description of the development of an 
acorn placed in the soil, to illustrate the writer’s conception of the 
term ‘‘ Education.’’ He afterward embodied his illustration in 
the definition that ‘* Education is the unfolding of infolded life.’’ 
The reason why pupils in the grammar grades, the paper said, are 
not so eager to construct articles as those of lower grades is because 
tbat tendency has been crushed under the Juggernaut of repression. 
Boys in the country, attending school but half the time city boys 
do, still had more real knowledge. This is owing to their increased 





facilities of observation, thus in a measure proving the necessity of 
manual training in the public schools. 

A spirited discussion followed, participated in by Dr. Ordway, 
Louisiana; Mr, Sheldon, Boston; Z. Richards, Washington ; aud 
many others. 

THIRD DAY, 

The third session of the Industrial Department was held Fri- 
day afternoon at Pioneer Hall. Dr. C. M. Woodward, of St. 
Louis, delivered an able address on ‘‘ The Relation of Manual 
Training Schools to Schools of Technology.’’ 

The speaker introduced his subject by clearly defining manual 
training schools?industrial and trade schools. He showed that a 
manual training was neither a trade por an industrial school, but 
that it afforded proper preparation for an industrial school. He 
reviewed the curriculum, and showed that it afforded an adequate 
preparation in technical knowledge. The speaker then took the 
ground that, while the state ought to support a manual training 
school, it ought not to support a technical or training school. 
Every high school ought to be a manual school. ‘Training schools 
ought to incorporate the manual elements in their course of study. 
Short exercises of a school ought to involve chiefly principles in 
logical order, and should not attempt the manufacture of elaborate 
articles, such as tables, chairs, etc. 

Prof. W. G. Raymond, of the State University of Berkeley, Cal., 
followed with a general indorsement of Professor Wood ward’s paper. 
He gave his personal experience, both as a pupil in a manual train- 
ing school, as a stadent in the university, and as a teacher, vouch- 
ing for the value of the discipline afforded by a manual training 
school. 

Subsequent remarks were made by Professor Ordway, of New 
Orleans; Krall, of St. Louis; and President Fairchild, of Kansas. 

At the election which followed the old officers were re-elected. 
A resolution was adopted recommending that the name of the de- 
partment be changed to the ‘‘ Manual Educational and Industrial 
Department,” and a committee was appointed, of which Dr. 
Woodward was chairman, to bring about greater uniformity in the 
names of working appliances. ; 

The officers are George T. Fairchild, Manhattan, Kans., presi- 
dent; H. M. Liepsiger, New York City, vice-president; R. 5. 
Thompson, Secretary. 





ART EDUCATION. 


President George A. Bartlett, of Boston, opened the first session 
with an able address entirely characteristic of the ability of the man. 

Prof. L. S. Thompson, of Lafayette, Ind., discussed the ques- 
tion, “‘ Is the Educational Value of the Construction of Objects in 
the Public Schools Overestimated ?’’ The chief value of school 
exercises of any kind is to stimulate thought, feeling, and desire, 
and to furnish a motive for their expression in some form s0 as tu 
leave a desirable residium in the character, Man’s thoughts are 
are aroused by his environment,—by matter, by things, — but more 
than all by contact of mind with mind, or of spirit with spirit. 
All things in nature and in art are the expression of some mind, of 








(Continued on page 130.) 
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ReEsouveE to be an example of all you teach. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS will now take a long vacation. 
VACATION is nearly over for the most favored even. 


Bg bright, cheerful, hearty, in proof that you have had 
a good vacation. 


Way not bring the National Educational Association 
to Boston in 1889 ? 


Dyspepsia is an awful affliction, they say. It is cer- 
tainly “awfully uncomfortable ” for everybody who talks 
with or reads a dyspeptic. 


How some folks are troubled in this world over “ Fore- 
”! It is always the people whose foreordina- 
It is so easy to fret over other people’s 


ordination 
tion plans fail. 
success, and so harmless, too. 


WE know schools that have kept a daily Weather regis- 
ter for many years; one occurs to us now that has kept 
such a register of temperature, velocity, and direction of 
the wind every day for nine years. 








Tue Popular Science Monthly for August gives an 
interesting account of a remarkable experiment in ob- 
serving and representing the work of an earthquake. It 
makes one glad that he lives in an age when everything 
is so adjusted to the discovery of the mysterious activity 
of nature. Earthquake recorders have been so adjusted 
at the observatories in Japan as to give correct graphic 
representations of the movements undergone by a point 
on the soil during the progress of a shock. The resultant 
figure exhibits a series of twists and wriggles of the most 
complicated kind, so that the path pursued by the point 
might be, as it has been, compared to the form taken by 
a tangled string when thrown down in a heap. Professor 
Sekiya, of the University of Tokio, has deciphered one of 
these tangles, and has made a model of seventy-two seconds 
of it in wire, in which the line of the curve of motion is 
distinctly designated for each second. The model, ten 
times the size of the graphic representation, is divided, to 
save confusion of the eye and mind of the student, into 
three sections, which are separately mounted, but fixed on 
a common table. 








In the death of Merrick Lyon, LL.D., of Providence, 
New England loses one of its best known and most useful 
teachers. Dr. Lyon was born in 1815, at Sturbridge, 
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uated at Brown in the class of '41. He at one time filled 
the chair of Professor of Greek in Brown University, and 
declined a flattering offer of a professorship in the Mich- 
igan University. He was elected trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity in 1874, and a fellow in 1877. He was for two 
years president of the Rhode Island Institute, and for two 
years of the American Institute of Instruction. For the 
greater part of his life he was at the head of a boys’ pre- 
paratory school. He was for many years chairman of 
the committee on Necrology of the American Institute of 
Instruction, and knew more about the life, character, and 
service of teachers in New England than any other man 








Dr. Jerome Allen, in his usual courteous spirit, says, 
in reporting the National Educational Association at San 
Francisco: “ Mr. Sheldon, during his remarks, made an 
attack on St. Louis, which was aimed especially at Dr. 
Louis Soldan, who was sitting on the stage immediately 
behind him.” 
In justice to the ever good-natured Dr. Allen it must be 
said that he was probably thinking of something else 
when Dr. Louis Soldan said in his presence, before the 
Association, “I believe Mr. Sheldon was right when he 
said that what he said about us he meant for praise and 
not for blame.” 








PEDAGOGICAL ADVANCE. 


The evidences of increased interest in professional work 
multiply on every hand. Professor DeGarmo writes us 
of arrangements for a class in distinctively professional 
work in the Illinois Normal School this week, to which 
graduates of the school and graduates of colleges will be 
welcome and every way encouraged in the prosecution of 
their higher professional and philosophical studies. Pro- 
fessor DeGarmo is one of the most promising, as he is one 
of the best-read men in the profession, and to study under 
his direction would be a rare treat, one that we should 
certainly enjoy, and we commend it most heartily to all 
teachers who can rest from their labors for a year. 

The University of the City of New York also announces 
a course of lectures in Pedagogy in the Graduate Division, 
from Oct. 4 to April 30, by Prof. Jerome Allen, under 
three departments, “ History of Educational Thought,” 
“ The Science of Education,” and “ Methodology.” The 
prospect is said to be good for a large class, as it certainly 
ought to be at such a centre, especially when the hours 
will be adapted to the convenience of the eight thousand 
teachers of that immediate vicinity. Professor Allen has 
arare opportunity for usefulness under the pleasantest 
circumstances. 








PURELY UNSELFISH MOTIVES. 


Foreign born citizens and citizens of foreign parentage 
need to be assimilated by America more than we need to 
assimilate them. Every advantage that has come to them 
in this country has come through the absorption of their 
home-country interests into American interests. They 
owe all that they are here, that they were not at home, to 
the public schools and kindred associational influences. 
If the American people should attempt to exclude them 
from the public schools, what an outcry would be raised ! 
Every present American interest would say to them, “ Go, 
and stand not upon the order of your going!” It will 
save Boston more than $200,000 a year to have every 
child of foreign-born parentage taken from the public 
schools ; it will raise the standard of scholarship in the 
public schools ; it will make many of the public schools 
much more refined ; it will greatly reduce the occasions 
for corporal punishment ; it will enable the city to sell a 
million dollars’ worth of schoolhouses and school lots. It 
is not from any sense of selfishness that objection is raised 
to the universal withdrawal of the Catholic children from 
the public school. It is simply from a conviction that it 
is for the best interest of these children and the future of 
our country that America demands that, regardless of 


THE HERBARTIAN SYSTEM. 


—— 


The fluctuations in the German struggle between the 
philosophy of Rosenkranz and the empiricism of Herbart 
have interested the average American scholar much less 
than the merits of the case demand, while-on the other 
hand they have had greater influence upon the differences 
of our educational leaders than is generally suspected. 
Dr. Harris has done more than any other American, pos- 
sibly than all others, to acquaint the public with the phil- 
osophy of Rosenkranz and Hegel, whose disciple Rosen- 
kranz was. 

The very essence of the Hegelian or Rosenkrancian 
philosophy, drawing as it did away from the individual 
through the home and church to the state, was calculated 
to give a vague and uncertain sentimentality, which has 
been often misunderstood by the public. The very cor- 
rectness and clearness of its philosophical trend, when 
seen, has led it to be ridiculed by those who did not, or 
jwvould not, acquaint themselves with it. On the other 
hand, Herbart’s centralizing of his psychology and peda- 
gogy in the individual, protesting against all theories 
which place as the aim of education the family, the 
church, the state, or humanity, has captured not a few. 
It has been altogether too difficult to understand Rosen- 
kranz at a glance, and altogether too easy to think one 
understood Herbart at a glance. 

We hope to present our readers, during the next year, 
with the best outline of the Herbart School of Pedagogy 
that has ever appeared in English, from the pen of one 
who has spent four years in Germany, the last two years 
making special study of the disciples of Herbart who 
bare the same relation to Pestalozzi that Rosenkranz does 
to Hegel. 

The great need has been for a translation of Herbart’s 
Teacher’s Manual of Psychology. 'This need is soon to 
be met by the publication of such a translation by Marga- 
ret K. Smith, of the Oswego Normal School, whose ap- 
preciation of the system is as keen, perhaps, as that of 
any American, her acquaintance being based upon a close 
study of the schools of Germany as well as his writings. 
During the next year we shall endeavor to present to 
our readers, from many standpoints, the strength of these 
two great German systems, since no teacher, however 
great his schoolroom skill, can afford to be unfamiliar 
with the sources from which Harris, Dunton, Stanley 
Hall, Balliet, DeGarmo, Klemm, Butler, Parker, and 
MeMurry draw their inspiration. 








BROOKLYN’S SCHOOL TROUBLE. 


New York’s lesser but lovelier sister-city has her vaca- 
tion school sepsation as well as Boston, but of a somewhat 
different character. It seems that at the graduating ex- 
ercises of one of the public schools in June, “a nice little 
girl, arrayed in nice little pink and blue things, recited a 
nice little poem of a marked temperance aspect,—a rhymed 
setting forth, as it were, to some imaginary rumseller of 
the character of his traffic, its effects upon the husband of 
the suffering wife, and pleading, in the person of the little 
girl declaimer, that he would spare her son whom he was 
tempting into the father’s downward course.” There 
chanced to sit upon the stage at the time the little girl 
recited a prominent liquor dealer of the city, a heavy 
tax-payer, who has six children in the schools of the dis- 
trict. He did not enjoy the picture ; indeed he was quite 
unhappy as he saw how the poet viewed his business. 
He not only felt unhappy, but he resolved upon making 
others feel unhappy. He denounced the recitation as a 
gross insult, a base outrage upon himself and his six inno- 
cent children. He denounced the teacher to his face. 
He called upon all local rumsellers to join him in the fray. 
The Liquor Dealers’ Association passed upon the conduct 
of the poet, the little girl, and the teacher. They made 
formal, written complaint to the Board of Education, and 
the Board ordered it “ printed in the minutes.” 

Here are fresh fields for Mrs. Mary H. Hunt and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. We have no 
fear that the Liquor Dealers’ Association will succeed in 
stopping the muse from inspiring the poet’s pen in the 
interest of temperance ; no more do we fear that little 
girls will cease to recite pathetic appeals, but it may make 








Mass,, dying Aug. 11, 1888, at the age of 73. He grad- 


expense, they be kept in the public schools, 





some teachers so timid as to select only the prosy or in- 
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sipid selections, since everything with spirit and point in 
America must hit some patron of the schools, and nothing 
will so soon bring the schools into disrepute as to take 
from them all spirit, all fervor and purpose. We suspect 
the Brooklyn School Board will indefinitely postpone all 
reference to the Liquor Dealers’ Association memorial, 
but we shall watch their action with interest. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 





SIGNS OF RENEWED INTEREST IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THE STATE AND IN THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
PLES UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUNDED. 


Boston, August 14, 


Events are coming to public attention which prove that there is 
an awakened interest on the part of the people of the state in our 
public school system, and in the principles upon which it was es- 
tablished by our fathers in the days of the constitution. One of 
the events, or, more properly, the line of events, is the course of 
the State Board of Education, especially of its secretary, Mr. John 
W. Dickinson, io doing all that the central influence can do to 
keep alive that state pride which is such an essential factor in any 
vigorous school system. For a term of years it has been the effort 
of the school authorities of the state to raise the average of the 
schools, particularly of those in the country, so that their natural dis- 
advantages may be overcome by increased interest in their devel- 
opment. It has long been the effort of the secretary to secure a 
system of school superintendence which would give to the poorer 
schools the advantage of the experience of the schools in the larger 
and more prosperous places. After many defeats the bill was suc- 
cessful and was passed by the last legislature at the very end of 
the session and is now law. ‘To be sure, it is only permissive, but 
that is enough for towns which are really determined to make the 
most of their opportunities. 

Another circumstance which has had much to do with the reviv- 
ing interest in the school system of the state is the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church toward the schools. By the decree of the 
council at Baltimore all Catholic communities which can afford the 
expense must establish parochial schools of their own and put their 
children in them, thus leaving the public schools in those places to 
be attended by Protestants alone. The multiplying numbers of the 
parochial schools, and the affair over the use of Swinton’s History 
in the Boston public schools, has aroused the public sentiment 
more than ever on the subject of the schools of the state and there 
is renewed interest, not only in the Catholic question, but in the 
very principles upon which the schools of the state and the state 
itself stand. The essential position of the Catholic Church is that 
the state has no right to educate children, but that it is the right 
of the parent, with which the state has no right to interfere. This 
doctrine has been boldly asserted in public in Boston within a few 
weeks and the statement made in so many words by a leading 
Catholic priest that education by the state is ‘“‘a relic of barbar- 
ism There is a direct denial of the fundamental positioti upon 
which rests all of our present system in the education of our chil- 
dren. This antagonism, which the Protestants have not made, but 
which has been forced upon them by the aggressions of the Catholic 
clergy, is attracting much public notice, and it appears as if the 
period of agitation had but just begun. Certainly the crowded 
meetings in Boston show an excessive public interest in the matter 
and though they have been kept up for weeks, yet the agitation 
manifests no sign of abatement. 

Now, the work for school superintendence has had the effect 
of arousing the farming population, which is the most to be affected 
by the new law. The granges have taken hold of the matter, and 
there promises to be a genuine revival of interest all through our 
rural districts, in the fundamental principles upon which our schools 
are based. The effort of the state authorities is to make the 
schools better, to keep up the public interest in them, to favor them 
by appropriations when it is necessary to maintain a high standard, 
and to make the system of instruction as good as possible. Such 
work as Secretary Dickinson is doing among the granges of the 
state at this very time will doubtless have important results. It 
will awaken the minds of the farmers to the principles upon which 
the schools are established ; it will call attention to the methods 
upon which instruction, is given; it will emphasize in their minds 
the need of efficient teachers; it will make them painfully aware of 
the defects in their system, and will stimulate in them the desire to 
be worthy of the great advantages which they enjoy and to which 
they have in recent years been half blind. 

Mr. Dickinson has gone down to bed rock in what he has said to 
the granges, and it is to be hoped that he will continue his effort 
until the people awake to the truths which were held strongly and 
were seen clearly by the fathers, but which are not held with that 
tenacity nor se®n with that clearness of vision of a century ago 
simply because they have been taken for granted and the thoughts 
of the people have been turned to other pressing matters of public 
concern. But the truths are there just the same as they were in 
the days of the fathers, and they will be seen with just as much 
clearness to-day, when they are scrutinized with the earnestness 
which comes of attention to disputed matters, It is set forth very 
plainly by Mr. Dickinson that the right of the state to exist is 
supreme over every other right, and that it is right for the state to 
do whatever is necessary for its existence. One of the essentials of 
existence he finds to be a united, homogeneous people, and such a 
people, he further holds, cannot be bred without substantially the 
game training in their childhood, under substantially the same cir- 
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cumstances. Such a course of training as is recommended by the 
Catholic church he finds to be a source of weakness in the state. 
But he has nothing to say of the Catholic church as such, He says 
not a word of parochial schools as such. It is only as they come 
under the class which he holds to be against the good of the state 
as a whole that his words have a bearing upon the parochial school 
question. But such schools do come under the class of private 
schools which he shows to be against the public good, and they are 
at present the most conspicuous illustration of the private schools 
which are out of harmony with our system of public education as a 
whole. 

Now as to the remedy which lies in the hand of the state. All 

that the state authorities propose to do, unless the legislature steps 
in as the voice of the people to say more distinctly what shail be 
the policy of the state toward all the children in its borders, is to 
make the public schools as good as possible. In recent legislation 
is found the opportunity for much that is new, especially as regards 
the schools in the country districts, and the local authorities will 
also doubtless be spurred forward to do more than ever to make 
their schools better than the private schools possibly can be. Thus 
far the parochial schools have not been nearly up to the standard 
of the public schools. The pupils in the parochial schools are com- 
pelled to accept an inferior education, and thus have a poorer 
chance in life and for all its wealth and honors than do the children 
whe get their education in the public schools. By requiring the 
Catholic children to go to the parochial schools, the Catholic clergy 
are doing the very thing which will put their people in inferior po- 
sitions for the whole of their lives without chance of relief, because 
they are the worst fitted for places of responsibility or trust. 
But above all and beyond all, there is a growing feeling that the 
present Catholic position is hostile to the life of the state, and there 
is no shrinking from the conflict which seems about to be forced 
upon the state for its very existence. Rather is there a readiness 
to accept the issue and a gladness that it has come so soon. 
There will be but one end of the contest. The existence of the 
state is imperiled by an assault upon the public school system, and 
there can be no possible doubt of the outcome of a struggle where 
the life of the state is at stake, nor as to how far the state will go 
in defending its life. R. L. B. 
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Teaching Physiology in the Public Schools; by a Teacher; Pop- 
ular Science Monthly for August. 

Colby University; Albion W. Small, A.M.; The New England 
Monthly for August. 

Hampton; The Unitarian Review for July. 

What Shall the Public Schools Teach? Prof. S. E. Warren; 
The Forum for August. 

How Can School Programs be Shortened and Enriched ? Prest. 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard; The Atlantic for August. 

Literature in the Pablic Schools; Horace E. Scudder; The At- 
lantic for August. 

The German University as a Pattern; James T. Bixby. The 
Unitarian Review for August. 

The Teacher’s Vacation (Open Letters); Scribner's Magazine 
for August. 

Professionally Trained Teachers; J. M. N.; The Academe for 
July. 

The Punjab University; Moulvi Abd-ur-rashid; The Asiatic 
Quarterly for July. 

Essential Educational Reform; G. T. Ferris; North American 
Review for August. 

Industrial Education in England; F. R. B.; The Academe for 


July. 

The Beginning of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
James P. Monroe, 8.B.; Technology Quarterly for August. 

The Herbartian Psychology; G. F. Stout; Mind for July. 

Critique of Kantian Philosophy; Dr. Kuno Fischer; Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy for August. 

Handcraft; Sir James Crichton-Browne; National Review for 


August. 








THIS AND THAT. 





Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers,—gray heliotrope, 
And white, sweet clover, and shy mignonette,— 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 
To the pervading symphony of peace. 

— Chicago proposes to erect a monument to General Sheridan. 

— It is estimated that it will take ten years to publish all the 
posthumous works of Victor Hugo. 

— Tite Chicago Anarchists, it is reported, have opened six Sun- 
day schools where their children are taught the doctrines of an- 
archism. 

— Ex-President Barnard, of Columbia College, is now doctor of 
laws, of civil law, of letters, of divinity, and of philosophy. 

— Elizabeth Staart Phelps’s first literary venture was a story 
written when she was thirteen years old and published in the 
Youth’s Companion. 

— Dr. Chapman, editor of the Westminster Review, is credited 
with having ‘‘ discovered ’’ George Eliot. 

— Miss Whitney, the astronomer at Vassar College, and Miss 
Bird, the astronomer at Smith College, are engaged in establishing 
the longitude of the Smith College Observatory. The two observ- 
atories, Smith and Vassar, are connected by telegraph wire, and 
apparatus has been arranged to register the time of the two col- 
leges at each end of the line. 

— Japan keeps abreast of the times. The Mikado has now 
commissioned an engineer to visit the States, to gain information 
with the intention of introducing electric railways into Japan. 

— An alphabetical list of the personages in the thirty-two novels 
and novelettes of Sir Walter Scott, compiled some time since, re- 





veals 662 distinct characters. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, 


AT DAWN. 


HILLS, 


The birds chirp softly in the trees, 
The leaves stir lightly in the breeze. 


The air is cool, and fresh, and sweet ; 
No trace is left of summer heat. 


The grass is gemmed with glistening dew, 
The cloudless sky is clear and blue. 


The earth, refreshed from toil and care, 
Smiles gladly in the morning air 


To greet the sun, whose earliest ray 
Proclaims the advent of the day. 


Deserted is the dust-white street 
With all its marks of hurrying feet. 


No smoke wreaths from the chimneys rise, 
For all mankind in slumber lies. 


Untenanted the homes appear, 
Viewed from my chamber window here. 


The world is mine, refreshed and new. 
No rival claimant is in view, 


And this glad thought my soul confronts : 
** By Jove! I’ve seen the old sun rise for once!”’ 





When the guides say that the shooting down in Maine is good, 
they do not generally have in mind the shooting done by the city 
sportsmen. 


“* Professor ’’ is rapidly getting to be a title which implies that 
the professions of knowledge on the part of the man who applies it 
to himself are not to be believed. 


William Shakespeare is now managing a theatre in London, and 
they do say it would be utterly useless for Ignatius Donnelly to 
send him in an application for a pass. 


Boucicault says that the men of to-day do not know how to walk. 
If Mr. Boucicault will consult the rising young tragedians in his 
own profession, however, he will discover right away that in their 
case, at least, it is not for want of practice. 


There may be men in this world who really enjoy kissing a three 
months old baby, but they are not numerous enough to threaten 
the prosperity of the other industries of the country. 


A mite in Biblical times was less than a quarter of a cent,— 
mighty little for a widow to get winter coal and spring bonnets 
with, when you come to think of it. 


There are 365 old maids to the square mile in Massachusetts, and 
Massachusetts, as everybody knows, is one of the most attractive 
and prosperous states in the Union. 


There is always somebody who fails to enjoy even the most de- 
lightful of festivities. The gladsome clam-bake, for instance, is 
usually anything but pleasant to the clams. 

A man’s letters describing the delights of a summer resort to his 
friends are likely to be much more roseate before the landlord has 
put in the first of his successive weekly bills. 


THE POET’S FAILURE. 


He wooed the muse, 
But vainly wooed, 
For capture her he couldn’t. 
It was no use, 
For when he would 
She positively wouldn’t. 








GENERAL EPITOME. 





{From August 14 to August 21, inclusive. ] 


— Fearful famine in Epirus, Greece. 

— Yellow fever at Jacksonville abating. 

— The Fortification bill passes the House. 

— Serious railroad accident in North Carolina. 

— Chicago man killed in a dispute over thirty cents. 

— Attempt to rob a Union Pacific train not successful. 

— St. John, N. B., visited by a disastrous conflagration. 

— Dakota petitions the President for admission to the Union. 

— The Haytien revolution driving the President from the country. 

— Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory pronounced uncon- 
stitutional. 

— Van Reed’s historic paper mill, near Reading, Pa., burned ; 
loss $25,000. 

— The treasury bond purchases to date aggregate $33,287,900 ; 
cost $40,283,283. 

— Boulanger elected to the French Chamber of Deputies in 
three more departments. - 

— Bill to prevent the coming of Chinese laborers into the United 


States passed the House. 

— The city of New Orleans storm-bound ; great damage done to 
crops and railroad property. : 

— The yacht race off Martha’s Vineyard won by the Puritan. 
The Volunteer not in the race. 

— The eleventh conference of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of the World in session at Stockholm. 

— Four ocean steamships,—the Umbria, City of New York, 
Bourgoyne, and Ems,—start from New York in a race for Queens- 
town. 

— A large band of Sioux leave Pine Ridge Agency in defiance 

of orders; troops are in hot pursuit, and serious fighting is ex- 
ted. 

ae A party of thirty-five ladies and gentlemen, members of the 

American and European Tourists’ Educational Association, visit 

Boston. 

-- A terrific thunder storm in Canada; a number of persons 
killed ; loss in Province of Quebec alone estimated at one million 
and a half. 

— The Conference Committee of the Naval Appropriation bill 
has come to an agreement which will result in the starting of eight 
more new vessels for the navy. 

— Steamer Geiser, from New York to Copenhagen, sunk off 
Nova Scotia; 119 lives lost. The Danish steamer Thingvalla, 
which collided with the Geiser, arrives in Halifax with the re- 


maining passengers from the lost vessel, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present wariety in the sizeand form of printing paper, trip round the Horn for a voyage, and it is easy to guess that some- 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- thing besides fun fills up the days and nights on board. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures Of |\oan read this book and want to put themselves in the same 


books in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


us, and we have heartily enjoyed reading of the adventures of the 
‘ocean tramp.’’ Give a boy from the woods an old tub for a ves- 
sel, a mixed crew of all nationalities, a brute for an officer, and a 


How boys 


place is difficult to understand; but the very hardships will, no 
doubt, make the story all the more fascinating, especially to the 





AmonG THE TuHEoLocirs, By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. one 


Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


Dr. Oreutt has long been recognized as a keen critic, a vigorous 
thinker, a courageous debater in theological matters. As the head 
of various educational institutions, always teaching moral philoso- 


phy and Scriptural truth, he bas familiarized himself with th 


teachings of the Bible until they are to him like the axioms of| ¢¢ ¢},. ten thousand different essays, pamphlets, and books printed 
mathematics ; as an indefatigable reader, especially in philosophy, | . 4 published concerning the life and writings of Shakespeare, no 
theology, and history, he knows the relations of systems as thor-| ., is more thoroughly unique than this. 
oughly as individual facts. Of late years he has found special de-| x own of the life and character of Shakespeare from friends and 


light in the study of those divergencies in philosophy and theolog 


which have emphasized freedom in thought and belief, and this| wo ipink thi f the happiest challenges that could possibly 
volume is the winnowed result of euch study. We can do little aa the claim of oe Donnelly that he has discovered a 


more than give his conclusions after a study of each department. 
The Divine Plan and Purpose :—‘‘ We cherish the belief that 
redeemed, and not a sinful, universe was the end God had in view 


that he cannot be malignant, nor indifferent to the well-being of |W Goong IIL, and in Scene II. of the First Part of “* Henry IV.,” 
every human soul; and that sin and suffering are incidental, work- Shakespeare portrays himself in social relations. From ** King 


ing out a final good.”’ 


Free Agency :—‘‘ We may claim not only infinite wisdom to plan, | jay to play Shakespeare answers the arguments of the modern 
infinite goodness to direct, and infinite power to execute, but in- ateuion sivcentt. "The closing chapters are devoted to a direct 


finite obligation ultimately to secure the greatest good for the whol 


human family, and whatever occurs in the universe under His con- 
trol, affecting the life and destiny of mankind, must be consistent 


with God’s wisdom, goodness, power, and obligation.’’ 


Probation :—*‘ It is not reasonable to believe that immortal souls, 
under the government of an infinitely wise, benevolent, and merci- , 
ful God, would have their destiny unalterably fixed by the circum-| mentary reading in schools, form a continuation of the stories of our 
stances of a few hours, days, or years, especially as these circum-|own country which were prepared for classes of lower grades, and 


stances are often most unfavorable, and not at all under thei 
control.’’ 


Retribution :—“‘ Faith is the complete triamph of good over evil, | Magellan, and ‘‘ The Maid of ‘Taragoza”’ ; ‘‘ Waterloo,’’ *’ A Leg- 
and the ultimate cessation of sinning must always be the strongest | end of Bregenz,’’ ‘‘ Raffaelle,’’ ‘‘ George Stephenson,” and ‘* Grace 


in the best minds and purest hearts, and nothing short of this ca 
satisfy any benevolent soul, human or divine.’’ 





Mexico, PicturEsQuE, PoLiTicaAL, PRoGREsSIVE. By 


Mary Elizabeth Blake (M. E. B.) and Margaret F. Sullivan 
pp., 228. Price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Mexico has claims upon the acquaintance of Americans that are 
too slightly appreciated. Prescott’s volumes came before the] writing, English syntax, United States history, and civil govern- 
country was accessible, and much as he delighted us, it was the| ment, with historical and other tables, and the Declaration of In- 
fascination of a fairy tale, of an ideal recital of things that had 
been. Since the country was opened visitors have seen chiefly the|intended to be a sufficient review in all the subjects upon which 
curious, the amusing, the not over-creditable side of Mexican life. 
The present volume meets more nearly than any other the needs of | much to the teacher in his class as to those who are aspiring to 
our people by dealing justly and with high art with our southern | governmental positions. It is rarely that any book can be found 
Mrs. Blake is an expert in the art of description. She} with so many valuable and so few unimportant questions. 
sees quickly, keenly, discriminatingly ; she looks beneath appear- 
ances to the reasons, the causes; her pen is full of sympathy, butit)Q,iv7 Perer AND Tom: or. Two Unlikely Heroes. 
is balanced by a high regard for justice. Mexico for many reasons ; . 
offers peculiarly favorable play for her art of weaving human nat- 
ure into nature, illuminating the descriptive art by character etch- 
ings. Wisely, and to the delight of her readers, four-fifths of the 
uv is trow her pen, and deals with the Picturesque, leaving Poli- 
tics and Progress to her associate. An idea ot the spirit with 


neighbors. 


which she entered upon her work may be gained from her charac- 
terization of the country as ‘‘a land almost unknown, much mis- 
understood, and wholly misrepresented ; a country picturesque be- 
youd description, and beautiful beyond belief; with the fascina- 
tions of a strange tongue and a strange people; with that indefin- 
able charm which those indolent, lotus-eating lands exercise always 
over the sterner and colder nature of the northman.’’ 

Possibly we enjoy the book with keener relish from having 
tasted the luxuries of that strange land, but entirely aside from this 
personal attraction, the subject itself, the way in which it is han- 
dled, the play of light and shade in philosophical comment, there 
is a charm too rare in recent books of travel. Mrs. Sullivan is as 
well equipped for her department of the work as is Mrs. Blake for 
hers, being art critic and editorial writer for the Chicago Tribune, 
and one of the forty writers of the world who have contributed to 
the Encyclopedia Britanica, There is no excuse longer for ignor- 
ance of the country, its beauties, its history, its growth and devel- 
opment. 


EXcELLENT QooratTions: for Home and School. Se- 
lected for the Use of Teachers and Pupils. By Julia B. Hoitt, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Cali- 
fornia. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 44x 7. 

This work contains selections carefully made’ and arranged under 
the tollowing heads: *‘ Guides to Conduct,’’ ‘‘ Glimpses of Nat- 
ure,”’ *‘ Patriotic Selections,’ ‘‘ Biographical Eulogies,’’ ‘* Recita- 
tions for Younger Pupils,’’ and ‘ Proverbs.’’ We know of no 
compilation better adapted for school and home use to inculcate 
moral and patriotic sentiments. The best thoughts of the great 
and good are here garnered for memorizing. Mrs. Hoitt has 
shown great care and good judgment in the culling of these gems 
of literature in both verse and prose. The arrangement under 
topics is a feature of her work worthy of special commendation. 
More than four hundred authors have been put under contribution 
in this valuable book. The selections are suited to all grades of 
pupils, and a brief daily exercise of these ennobling and beautiful 
quotations will inspire the young to appreciate and love the pure 
tields of literature furnished by the world’s great authors. 





Tuer Nationa Revenves. A Collection of Papers by 
American Economists. Edited by Albert Shaw, Ph.D. Chi- 
cago: A. McClurg & Co. pp., 250. Price, $1.00, 

These carefully prepared papers are from the pens of experts 
like Richard T, Ely, of Johns Hopkins; Carroll D. Wright, of the 
National Bureau of Statistics; J. Laurence Laughlin, of Harvard; 
Gen. Francis A. Walker. Mass. Institute of Technology; E. W. 
Bemis, of Vanderbilt University; Arthur Yager, of Georgetown 
College; James H. Canfield, of the University of Kansas; Prof. 
A. T. Hadley, of Yale; Irving J. Manatt, University of Nebraska; 
A. D. Morse, of Amherst; Woodrow Wilson, of Bryn Mawr; 
J. B. Clark of Smith; Jesse Macy, of Iowa College; E. R. A. 
Seligman, of Columbia; RK. E. Thompson, of University of Penn- 
sylvania; Richmond M. Smith, of Columbia; Henry C. Adams, 
Michigan University, and W. W. Fowler, University of Minnesota. 





An Ockan Tramp. By Philip D. Heywood. Boston : 
D. Lothrop Co. 233 pp.; 7x5. Price, $1.25. 
We do not often get the old-fashioned sea story now-a-days, be- 
cause the old-time sailor and the merchant vessel of other days 


boy who has never seen the sea. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE PoRTRAYED BY HIMSELF. A 
Revelation of the Poet in the Career and Character of One of 
his own Dramatic Heroes. By Robert Waters. New York : 
Worthington Co. Price, $1.25. 347 pp., 7) x5. ; 

©| Literary ingenuity has touched high water mark in this volume. 


What can never be 


y acquaintances is here revealed from his own words and works. 
cipher showing that the plays were written by Lord Bacon. 


From the opening scene in ‘“‘ Henry V.’’ the author lets Shakes- 
i| peare tell how genius gets an education. In ‘‘ Richard III.,”’ Act 


Lear” the chummy life of Shakespeare is revealed, and so on from 


© | answer to Donnelly’s claim, and a very sharp reply it is, too. 





Stories or OrHeR Lanps. Compiled and arranged by 
92 


James Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 252 pp. 7x5. 
These narratives, which will be found especially good for supple- 


r| show how the struggle for freedom in Europe has gone on in late 
years. Under “ Stories of Spain,’’ we find articles on Columbus, 


n| Darling ’’ are headings of other chapters, and indicate what may 
be found in the book,—a good book for the Sunday-school and 
home, as well as the school library. 





Tue Civit Service Question Book. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen. 282 pp.; 7x44. Price, $1.50. 





By Belle S. Cragin. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school 
& Pub. Society. 196 pp., 7}x5. Price, $1.00. 

There is not a dull page or sentence in this book, and while the 
moral tone of both the stories is excellent, there is nothing in 
either which will repel the child reader, or cause the watchful 
parent a moment’s uneasiness. The second story, telling how Tom 
Thomas found bis father, we confess, is our favorite, but, as already 
said, each story is good in itself, and is unusually well told. Just 
the thing for the Sunday-school library. 








Tue Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citi- 
zenship has issued in pamphlet form the Report of the Committee 
upon Courses of Reading and Study, on Works of Civil Govern- 
ment, with a list of text-books and commentaries recommended for 
the use of schools. 


CasseLtt & Co., New York, have recently added to 
their ‘‘ Sunshine Series’? Madame Silva, by M. G. McClelland, and 
Bewitched, by Louis Pendleton. The books of this series are well 
chosen for vacation reading. The same firm issue in their ‘‘ Na- 
tional Library Series’’ the closing insta!lment of The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys. 


Marwa’s Revenar, by H. Rider Haggard (25c.), and 
M. E. Braddon’s The Fatal Three (30c.), are among Harper & 
Brothers new books. 


Mouton, WENBORNE & Co, Buffalo, N. Y., publish 
Harry Lyman Koopman’s Orestes, the Avenger, a Dramatic Sketch, 
and Other Poems, in a handy volume of 20) pages, with 150 
poems, for $1.00. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 





The Boston Tea Party and Other Stories of the American Revolu- 

tion; revised and adapted from Henry C Watson.——Mexico, Pictur- 

e-que, : olitical, Progressive; by Mary Elizabeth Blake and Margaret 

F, sullivan: price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Definitions of Euclid; by R. Webb, M.A. London: George 

Bell & Sons. 

Elementary School Atlas; by J. Bartholomew; price, 30 cents. New 

York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co. 

ah Fortnight of Folly; by Maurice Thompson. New York: John B. 
en. 

Academic Algebra, by Edward A. Bowser; price, $1.50;——College 

Algebra: by Edward A. Bowser; price, $2.00. New York: D. Van 

Nostrand. 

Bench Work in Wood: A Course of Study and Practice designed for 
the use of Schools and Colleges; by W. F. M Goss; price, 75 cents. 
——An Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages (375-814); by 
Ephraim Emerton, Ph D.; price, $1.25.—The Phonological Investi- 
gation of Old English ; by Albert 8S. Couk, Ph.D.; price, 10 cents. — 
Aims and Metbods in Classical Study; by Wm. Gardner Hale; price, 
20 cents.— Outlines of Ancient History (Part L.); by P. V. N. } yers; 
price, $1.55 ——The Life of Benjamin Franklin; edited by D, H. Mont- 
gomery; price, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Colloquia Latina, adapted to the Beginner’s Books of Jones Leigh- 
ton, and Collar & Daniell; by Benjamin L. D’Ooge; price, 39 cents. 
——Selected Poems from Premieres et Nouvelles Meditations; edited 
ue, Woaege °. Curse. Boston: D ©, Heath & Co. 

vtter’s New Elementary Geography; by Eliza H. Morton. P 
del oo oe E. Potter & Go, egg Acta anand seat 
aiwa’s Revenge; by H. Rider Haggard; price, 25 cents.—The 
Fatal Three; by M. E. Braddon: price, 30 cents. New York: Harper 
* enon ie Second; by Mrs. J. R 

enr e Second; by Mrs. J. R. Green; price, 60 cents. N 
York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: Willard Small. ving 
Madame Silva; by M. G. McClelland: price, 20 cents.—— Bewitched ; 





This book, containing questions in arithmetic, geography, letter- 


dependence and the Constitution of the United States, which is 


questions are asked in civil government examinations, is worth as 


‘The National Bducationa Association, 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 





(Continued from page 127.) 


: ive spirit. If the contact of the body, and the mind 
7 oad age ho with things, does not reveal the mind or the 
spirit of the maker, there is no stimulation, there is no growth, 
Things are passive, and they have no magi- 
eal power to reveal their contents. If they had such power the 
savage of the forest ought to be a scientist, and the common laborer 
ought to be a much more intelligent being than he is usually found 
to be. Man may express his thoughts in elements of time, in ele- 
ments of space, or in both,—sometimes appealing to the ear and 
sometimes to the eye. The human spirit uses all the members of 
the body, as the eyes, the hands, the feet, the mouth, ete., for the 
purpose of expression ; but the larynx seems to be nearer the soul 
than any of these members, not excepting the hands. Hence 
spoken language must always take precedence of other methods 
when it is possible to use it. But special thoughts and cireum- 
stances require special methods. The chief educational value of 
expressing thought through the hands, as in making, ineluding 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, is to stimulate observation, 
and thus to give more vivid concepts, and to fill the words we use 
with a fuller and a richer content. The construction of objects is 
also desirable because it stimulates self-activity, which is an indis- 
pensible condition of all mental growth; it also furnishes one of 
the most convenient ways of converting a hidden or unseen fature 
good into an immediate and tangible purpose or aim. : 
The discussion which followed the reading of this paper was 
quite spirited, and was participated in by the ladies as well as the 
gentlemen. ’ : 
The committees were then announced. Committee on Nomina- 
tions—Professor Thompson, Indiana; W. H. Bancroft, Pennsyl- 
vania; P. A, Garrett, California. Committee on Exbibits--Albert 
H. Munsell, W. G. Raymond, J. J. MeDay, California; Miss R. F. 
English, San Francisco; H. T. Bailey, Massachusetts; T. J. Rich- 
ardson, Minnesota. 

Mr. Henry T. Bailey, agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Edueation, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Historic Ornament and Design 
in the Publie School.’’ 

To secure success in teaching any subject we must first be per- 


there is no education. 


. | suaded of its importance; secondly, we must have a definite ** plan 


of attack ’’; thirdly, we must keep the desired end in view from 
the outset. 

Historie ornament should be studied in connection with design. 
An old Japanese proverb says: ‘‘ To know the new, search the 
old.’”’ The plan simply stated, then, is: 

Study nature for material and principles. 

Study historic ornament to see how these have been applied. 

Examples of historic ornament should not be merely copied by 
the pupil; they should be studied, analyzed, and compared, and 
important details fixed in the mind by drawing. In high schools 
they should be studied in connection with architectural drawing, 
designing and coloring. 

The root of all evil in design has been the idea that designs are 
the results of original experiments in arranging lines. Design is 
the result of forethought, and deals with forms rather than lines. 

In order to obtain from a pupil an original design, acquaint him 
with the processes by which such designs are produced, give him 
examples, and make his work enjoyable. 

There should be a logical course in design for all grades, 

I. Sticks, splints, ete., representing straight lines. 
II. Simple straight-line geometric forms, 
III, Curved-line geometric forms. 
IV. Modified geometric units. 
V. Modified geometric unit combined. 
VI. Conventionalized leaves. 
VII. Conventionalized plant form (bi-gymmetric). 
VIII. Conventionalized plant form (balanced). 
1X. Principles of simple applied designs. 

In high schools renew elementary design, and study more ad- 
vanced applied design. 

Applied design should be made practical by familiarizing pupils 
with the possibilities and limitations of practical construction. 
The object of all this work in design should be to educate the 
taste, teach correct principles of design, and then applications, not 
simply to obtain original designs. 
The paper was illustrated by blackboard sketches, and by a 
series of charts. 
An earnest discussion of this topic formed the closing feature of 
the session, 

SECOND DAY, 
This day was spent in examining the specimens of art work from 
the Boston schools at the Pavilion, Led by President George H. 
Bartlett, about seventy-five devotees of the brash and palette 
marched slowly down the south side of the art gallery, on the wall 
of which hung several hundred specimens of the students’ work. 
President Bartlett pointed out the meritorious portions of the speci- 
mens and explained the good points. The most interesting portion 
of this exhibit was seen in the work of class B, which contained 
designs for different machines and models from the Industrial Even- 
ing Drawing School, Boston. 
After showing the works of art President Bartlett delivered a 
short lecture to the teachers in an endeavor to arouse more interest 
in the department. 

THIRD DAY. 

The Committee on Nominations reported that it had decided on 
Langdon 8. Thompson for president, T. J. Richardson for vice- 
president, and Miss M. Louise Field for secretary. They were 
unanimously chosen as the officers for the ensuing year. 
President Bartlett then announced the subject of his paper, — 


” Free Industrial Evening Drawing Schools.”” A large amount of 
attention is being paid at present to the illiteracy prevalent in many 
of our large cities. The only way that I can see to do away with 
this evil is to establish evening schools at which the people can learn 
the higher branches of any art they may have a passion for. The 
need of many of these evening schools, such as the free industrial 
evening drawing schools of Boston, is daily becoming more felt. 
The proposition that the schoole would prove failures, because the 
men and women would not care to acknowledge their ignorance by 
attending them, would be of no effect, because in Boston, where 
they are established, the working people never miss a lesson after 
they have entered the school until they have completed their course. 
I can testify to the wonderful benefits derived by the pupils in the 
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Albert H. Munsell, of Paris, France; L. S. Thompson, of In- 
diana; and Josephine Locke, of Missouri. 
The following nominations were reported for the ensuing year by 
the Nominating Committee: L. S. Thompson, of Indiana, for 
president; T. J. Richardson, of Minnesota (retiring secretary), 
vice-president ; Miss M. Louise Field, of Boston, secretary. The 
nominees wep all elected. 
The Committee on the Merits of Exhibits reported classifying 
the work by the grade of the schools from which it came. The 
exhibit generally was commended, but some particular things were 
condemned. ‘ 

Mr. Albert H. Munsell, of L’ Ecole Des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
then introduced a paper on ‘‘ The Importance of a High Aim in the 
Teaching of Drawing.’’ After presenting a plea for the cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual side of human natare, and discussing the 
present art movement, he makes the following suggestions in draw- 
ing attention to the administration of the fine arts in France: It is 
high time that some of the older states in this country should make 
a move in this direction. There will naturally be opposition to any 
very liberal expenditure until the community shall have been edu- 
cated up to its compensative value. It may only be possible 
through private endowment. But in the manufacturing‘states no 
other line of investment can yield so rich a return. The National 
School of Fine Arts in Paris stands as a noble example to any state 
that would foster art in its broadest relations. A university of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving, conducted at pub- 
lic expense, entered by means of a competitive examination that 
excludes about four out of every five, and holding out as a goal,— 
the highest honor which France can offer to a young artist,—the 
Prix-de-Rome,—or four years of travel and study, with all expenses 
paid and the probability of a government commission upon his re- 
turn. If such a school existed in the capital each town could estab- 
lish a scholarship for its most promising student under a certain 
age, while the school itself might choose, by annual competition, a 
student to be sent abroad for two or three years. In this way the 
hope of a liberal education would appear to every talented and 
serious youth, — be his surroundings never so obscure, — while his 
efforts and success would so arouse local interest as to educate the 
community. One such scholarship already exists, thanks to pri- 
vate beneficence,—the Rotech Architectural Prize,—but it should 
not stand alone. Scholarships for painters, sculptors, and en- 
gravers are just as necessary, and if they could be related under 
one administration, the departure of four picked men and the re- 
tarn of four to enrich the community with the fruit of their labors, 
would be an event of the art year. . , Such a system of en- 
couragement cannot leap at once into perfect working order. But 
the initiative must be made, and will be a lasting source of pride to 
the state or individuals who originated it. It will be a highway for 
the artisan and artist, starting from the public school and permit- 
ting the talent or genius of the individual to determine how far he 
will push his way, and where he will remain, to work out his share 
in art-progress. Whether he find congenial exercise in industry, 
in pictorial, plastic, decorative, or architectural art, or as a patron 
and amateur, the road is open not only for him to travel, but as he 
travels to go arm-in-arm with his fellows and gain by the inter- 
change of ideas. 

No discussion occurred upon Mr. Munsell’s paper, as the hour 
was growing late. In adjourning the session President Bartlett 
paid a tribute to California hospitality, and a vote of thanks was 
passed to all who have contributed to the comfort and pleasure of 
the visiting teachers. 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 





Nearly eight hundred teachers attended the first session of this 
department, held at the Metropolitan Temple. 

The session opened with an elaborate organ solo performed by C. 
H. Morse, one of the directors of the Conservatory of Music at 
Minneapolis. His selection, ‘‘ Passa Colegia,’’ was an old dance 
tune played in slow measure, and was well executed. The vocal 
solo, ‘‘ Jerusalem,’’ by Gounod, was sung by F. E. Morse, of the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, with feeling, and received a mer- 
ited encore. An organ transcription of Mozart’s Clarionet Quin- 
tet, larghetto movement, and an organ sonata in A minor, com- 
posed by the great American composer, George E. Whiting, per- 
formed by C. H. Morse, completed the musical program. 

The peesident of the department, N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, 
O., said: ‘‘ It is my pleasant duty to open this, the fourth annual 
meeting of the Department of Musical Instruction. We meet not 
for pleasure only, but for work. This is not a show or an enter- 
tainment, but an event of great moment where you can receive and 
part with ideas of mutual benefit. Let us work together and make 
this year one of the brightest in the matter of musical education. 
We are here for honest work in the solution of many knotty prob- 
lems, not for entertainment, and we must work to attain vur ideal 
ends. 

Neither Mrs. T. P. Vaille of Philadelphia, nor L. Mason of 
Boston, who were down on the program, the former for a vocal 
solo and the latter fora paper on ** Good Sight Singing,’’ were 
present. 

S. McBurney, of San Francisco, read an earnest paper on the 
advantages of the Tonic Sol-fa system, and illustrated its methods 
by a set of charts, and its results by a class of little girls, who gave 
a pleasing exhibition. He eulogised the local committee on music 
upon the thoroughness of their preparations. The following is an 
abstract of his paper : 

At the outset I wish it to be understood that I do not appear 
here in the spirit of opposition to present systems of teaching. 
What I desire is to present to all teachers of music,—especially 
those who have to train singers,—a method which will enable them 
to accomplish twice as much real musical work at half the labor, 
will prove a source of continual interest to the pupil, and will place 
him on a much firmer basis of musicianship than any other 1 am 
acquainted with. s 

‘The reasous for this are not far to seek, as they lie at the found- 
ation of all Pestalozzian methods, and I shall briefly mention them. 

A good notation is a series of symbols, such that it has : 

1. A sign for everything, and only one. 

2. Each sign should mean only one thing. : 

3. The signs should indicate the leading features of the things 
noted, not subsidiary or unimportant points. : : 

4. They should be such that they need only be introducod after 
the thing represented has been taught, when the necessity for a nota- 
tion arises. J ‘ 

There are four ‘‘ leading features ’’ in music : 

1. Tone character, or ‘‘ mental effect.’’ : 

2. Relative pitch; the scale arrangement of tones and semi- 
tones. 

3. Duration: relative length of notes. 

4. Accent: regular recurrence of stress. 


1. Individual tone-character is not indicated in any way, so that 
most teachers ignore it, and some even deny its existence. 

2. The position of tanes and semitones is not indicated by the 

notation, each being the same apparent distance, but is implied 
under constantly changing and confusing circumstances, so that 
many never grasp the idea at all. 
; 3. The signs for time are arbitrary, and in certain cases confus- 
ing, a8 a quarter note in one composition is longer than a half note 
in another, or even in a different way of writing the same compo- 
sition, and usage has not yet fixed a unit of time,—i. ¢. the equiv- 
alent of one beat. 

4. There is no sign for accent except the bar, which only ex- 
presses one degree of force, omitting ‘all marks for the secondary 
accent of 4, 6, 9, and 12 time, and giving no assistance in differ- 
entiating } and {, which are written apparently the same, and are 
constantly misunderstood. So little is the bar understood that in 
the American Lutheran Hymnal it is entirely omitted except to 
show the end of a mefrical line. 

But while ignoring the four special features of music, the staff 
shows one subsidiary feature very prominently; viz, approximate 
absolute pitch, which, however necessary to an instrumentalist, is 
not wasted by the singer except as a matter of convenience, and 
which it is frequently advisable to disregard in transposing from one 
voice to another, or under varying circumstances. 

So strongly are those defects felt, that thero are innumerable de- 
vices for enabling beginners to master the realities of music 
without the ordinary notation, although as a rule all cling to the 
staff, and profess to teach by it. 

One popular method uses four symbols to indicate the simple 
scale of nature: 
(a) The staff symbols 
te The letters, 
(c) The numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. 

(ad) Sol-fa syllables, do, re, me, fa, ete. 
This can searcely be said to fullfil the requirements of a perfect 
notation, nor does it appeal to educators asa simple teaching in- 
strument, 
Believing it to be utterly hopeless to simplify the staff so as to 
make it easily mastered by children, the tonic sol-faists (like the 
Paris-Chévé-Galin school) have rejected it entirely in the element- 
ary stages. Having seized the main principles of music, a philo- 
sophical notation was made to fit the facts, with the double result 
that it was found not only a notation that children could easily 
master. but one that was capable of expressing and rendering in- 
telligible the most abstruse and advanced stages of music; ¢. g., 
practical vocal and instrumental rendering of the classics,—har- 
mony, analysis, composition, accoustics, etc,,—while it proved the 
shortest route to a thorough mastery of the staff, once it was itself 
mastered, 

These facts are proved by the testimony of thousands of teach- 
ers in almost every quarter of the globe, not excluding America,— 
by the prizes taken in competitive examinations; by Tonic Sol-fa 
students who hold staff certificates, and who have passed such ex- 
aminations as the British Society of Arts, Musical Bachelor, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, Trinity College, London, and by the im- 
proved congregational singing in hundreds of churches; and by 
the constant sight-singing rests in public, when frequently 4,000 
or 5,000 will render a part-song, or anthem never seen before, as 
the late Sir George MacFarren acknowledged ‘‘in a manner to 
fulfill the highest requirements of the severest judges.’’ 

I could quote the eulogistic statements of Dr. Wm. Mason, 
Eugene Thayer, Clarence Eddy, W. S. Mathews, Reinhold Her- 
man, and other leading American musicians, to show that they advo- 
cate Tonic Sol-fa from both a practical and theoretical point of 
view, but I think that the time at command may be better em- 
ployed in showing what has actually been accomplished in four 
months by a class not taught by me but by the grade teachers,— 
neither pupils nor teachers knowing anything of Tonic Sol-fa five 
months ago. The class will be placed at considerable disadvantage, 
as they have not met together during the four weeks of vacation, 
and only one of the first grade,—those I depended on,—being pres- 
ent. I may therefore state that in the presence of Mr. Stewart, 
Mus. Bac., chairman of the local committee on music, they per- 
formed the following tests before school closed, at sight: 1. Songs 
in two parts including accidentals, change of key, and modulation 
to the relative minor with sharp 6th and 7th. 2. Two-part moda- 
lator voluntaries with dominant, subdominant, and minor modu- 
lations. 3. Difficult modulations of two, three, and four removes, 
e. g., D, A, B, B minor, G, F, A, D minor, D major. 

Thus the way is opened to the possibility of producing a whole 
nation ready and able to take part in the greatest works of the 
great masters. 

This is not a mere fancy of the brain, for already in Dundee, 
Seotland, the school children for years past have annually ren- 
dered Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah’’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,’’ with 
accuracy and effect. 

The state of choral music in America is admitted on all hands to 
be deplorable, as it was in Scotland thirty years ago, and it is in 
the hope of being able to arouse the states of the Pacific Slope to 
the possibility of emulating the singers of the Welsh hamlets, 
where young and old, rich and poor, participate in rendering our 
grandest choruses, that I have delayed my home journey many 
months to be present with you this day, and lay before you the ad- 
vantages of this God-given system, which I believe is bound to rev- 
olutionize the singing of your nation in the school, the home, and 
the congregation. 

As the movable do is the generally accepted system taught in 
America, the main point at issue is this: In any system of teach- 
ing the staff two processes must be performed. First, the pupil 
rust find what note of the scale is represented, then he must sing 
it. In Tonic Sol-fa but one process is needed: The note is at once 
presented to the eye; the pupil has only to sing it. 

After Mr. McBurney left the platform a very spirited discussion 
followed on the subject of his paper. H. L. Griggs of Denver, vice- 
president of the department, thought that he had not seen any- 
thing from the class exhibited that could not be done in less time 
by the notation system. He considered the system as a method of 
instruction palpably behind the old way. : 
Mr. Ruggles agreed with him, and thought less of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa system than ever before. He said there was nothing good 
in the system that was not used in the old methods. 

Mr. Hayward, of New York followed in the same tenor, refer- 
rivg to an experience of twenty years. 

D. Lambert of the Lincoln School, San Francisco, took up the 
cudgel in defense of the system. He said he never yet had seen a 
class taught by the old method that could read at sight the most 
ordinary score. The discussion then waxed warm, until the presi- 
dent rose and closed it with a few judicious remarks. 

The session was brought to a close by Gen. T. J. Morgan, of 
Providence, R. I., discussing briefly the question of whether music 
instruction should be required in public schools. 


(lines and spaces. ) 
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SECOND DAY. 


A slight change was made in the program, owing to the unavoid- 
able delays on the part of some who were to take part in the exer- 





Let us see how these points are brought out in the ordinary 
** staff’ notation, 


cises, but the change did not detract from the interest. 


Mme, Vailli, a vocal scientist from Philadelphia, delighted the 
audience with several pieces. 

The second exercise of the session was a discussion opened 
by Willian E. Sheldon, of Boston, on the subject of ‘‘ Ethical 
Value of music in Schools.’”’ He gave a history of the introduction 
of musical study into the Boston public schools many years ago 
and told of the immediate results noticed in its effects upon, the 
conduct of the pupils. No influence is more potent for good in 
molding character than music. 

The president was disposed to allow almost unlimited latitude in 


all of the discussions, in order to bring forward as many distinct 
views as possible. 

A paper on *‘ Methods of Teaching Music in Public Schools, 
written by W. F. Heath, of Fort Wayne, Ind., director of the 
public schools of that city, and former president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, was read by Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, 
of which the following is an abstract. 

Our whole musical future depends largely upon the foundation of 
elementary masical education. In regard to methods of elementary 
instruction opinions differ. I am liberal enough to admit the pos- 
sible success of more than one method; at the same time, I believe 
certain well-defined principles must underlie all successful work. 
The first of these principles is that of tone pitch; second, but 
greater, is that of tone relationship. We may talk notation, teach 
notation, and invent notation till “‘doomsday’’; ninety-five per 
cent. of our time and labor is lost if a perfectly developed knowl- 
edge of and ability to give tone pitch and tone relationship has not 
become a habit of the pupil. 

In mathematics the characters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, +, —, 
and X are what the staff, notes, rests, bars, clefs, etc., are to music. 
The characters are of little importance independent of the values 
they represent ; and whoever tries to put the sign before the value, 
puts the cart before the horse. In teaching, the tonic sol-faists 
observe the proper order, but in argument they seem to reverse it, 
placing notation before a knowledge of the tones and tone relations 
it represents. Without the modulator the tonic sol fa system would 
be a very empty shell. The modulator is a most excellent means 
for the development of tone pitch, but fails to illustrate and develop 
the principle of tone relationship. ‘To illustrate: Suppose the last 
tone sung to be mi, and the next tone to be si. If the singer fails 
to give st, is it for lack of knowing the tone si or the tone rela- 
tionship mi-si? May it not be possible that the latter rather than 
the former is the case ? ‘To prove this, we have only to lead the 
singer from the tone mito the tone si through a simpler series of 
tone relationships, when the tone si is as easily given as the tone 
mi. The modulator should go one step farther and present tone 
relationship. ‘The intervals are as important as the tones forming 
the intervals, and should be as thoroughly mastered by the pupil. 
Whatever syllables or letters are used in developing these tone con- 
cepts, even more important is the use of a line, or some other sign, 
as an aid to the pupil in acquiring a notion of the intervals formed 
by these tones. These letters and lines are legitimate and valuable 
aids in teaching. But the development of the idea of tones and tone 
relationships must precede the study of notation. The theory opposed 
to this,—that musical education must begin with developing a sense of 
melody rather than asense of tone, would find a parallel in teaching a 
child to read a whole sentence at a time, independent of a knowledge 
of the words composing thesentence. The importance of developing 
in the child a sense of melody and rhythm is unquestionable, but this 
development may be advantageously deferred until after its basis,—a 
mastery of the elements of tone relation,—is achieved. This sense 
of rhythm and melody, acting upon a knowledge of tones and their 
relations, calls into play any creative power the child may possess, 
as a knowledge of words and their relations is a stimulus as well as 
an essential to literary composition. The differences between 
language and music render this parallel somewhat inexact. Pri- 
marily, language is objective and definite, while music is not. 
Words are so associated with the experiences of life that they are 
indellibly fixed in the mind as entities, independent of all. relation 
to each other. Tones have no such association. 

If in music tones and tone Jengths are so taught that they form 
fixed concepts in the mind of the child, their notation will be 
quickly learned. Tone length is an important branch of this sub- 
ject. Like the concept of tone pitch, a concept of tone-lengths 
must precede its notation. Two methods are commonly used as 
aids in developing in the mind of the pupil an idea of tone length ; 
viz., the physical method,—or beating time with the down, left, 
right, up motions of the hand, and the more modern tiffe, taffe, ta 
method. Another, and I believe a better method, is used to some 
extent. That is the training of the mind to recognize by the ear 
tone-lengths as readily as the eye recognizes the length of material 
objects. The first two methods I have found hindrances rather 
than helps. Experience proves that children can be taught as 
readily to think of and recognize with the ear lengths and relative 
lengths of tones, as they can distinguish with the eye the measure- 
ment of an inch from two inches, or any given length from twice 
that length, ete. 

In the notation of tone-lengths it seems to me that a system of 
different note forms is far better than the tonic sol-fa method of 
representing tone-lengths by the relative length of spaces. The 
important test of superiority between these two methods is a com- 
parison to decide which is the more pictorial and suggestive to the 
eye. The same facts,—understood independently of the notation, 
—are to be represented in each case. 

Simplicity is the short road to effective musical instruction. The 
more directly we can present musical facts to the pupil, the more 
successful we shall be; the simpler and fewer aids emploped, the 
better. 

Mrs. M. E. Brand, directress of music in the public schools of 
Madison, Wis., then read an essay on ‘‘ Some of the Helpful things 
I Have Learned From My Experience in Teaching Music.”’ Her 
views with reference to the notation of time brought out an amusing 
array of opinions with regard to time-beating, some taking the 
ground that the old-fashioned way of beating time by tapping with 
the foot or clapping with the hands, or any other audible expression 
that would reach the ears of the performers, was the proper way, 
while others contended for the silent motion and the use of the 
baton. When the discussion closed, each of the contending parties 
was as firm in his or her views as ever, and the difficulty appears 
to be irreconcilable. 

The secretary, Mr. Edgar O. Silver, of Boston, then read the re- 
port of a committee appointed at the last meeting of the convention 
in Chicago, one year ago, with reference tothe unification of teach- 
ing music. The committee thought the subject of too much im- 
portance to be reported on until the matter was more thoroughly 
digested, and suggested that information should be received from 
every music school in the United States with reference to the fol- 
lowing : ‘‘ What are the things to be taught ?’’ ‘* How shall they 
be named ?’’ and ‘‘ How shall they be represented?’’ They 
asked for further time, and, upon motion of Mr. Silver, the com- 
mittee was continued, with power to ask the National Convention 
for $100, in order to assist-them in getting together the information 


uired. 
"The Chair then appointed Messrs. Borad, Morse, Tuckerman, 





Ellwood, and McCabe a committee to nominate officers. 
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THIRD DAY. 


The musical numbers of the program were closely followed out. 
Mr. Herbert Griggs, of Denver, spoke on the use of accent to 
young people. He said that the paper was written largely with 
the purpose of exciting discussion. He thought *‘ the time spent in 
teaching children accent was time wasted,’’ and held that reading 
at sight and accuracy of time were of far more importance. 
No one seemed ready to cross swords with Professor Griggs, 
although there were those present who differed from his views. 
J. H. Elwood of San José read a paper on ‘‘ How Music Could 
Best be Taught in the Public Schools,’’ which was discussed by J. J. 
McCabe, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Professor Elwood is a natural 
speaker, and made his subject very entertaining. One thing of in- 
terest he mentioned was the ratio in several hundred schools where 
music is taught that the different methods adopted bore to each 
other. The movable ‘‘ do’’ system was to the fixed ‘‘ do’’ as 6 to 
1, and to the tonic sol-fa as 26 to 1. . 
Professor McCabe thought that the way to promote music was to 
get more of the “‘ teaching’’ capacity in teachers as opposed to 
mere musical ability. 
Professor McBurney, in further discussing the subject, thought 
the best way was to depend upon the common school teachers in- 
stead of trying to employ special musicians. . 
Miss Finch of San José broke the monotony of the discussion by 
capturing the audience with a staccato solo. 
o many of the audience the musical event of the afternoon was 
evidently the appearance of Mrs. Theodore Sutro, of New York, a 
pupil of Dr. William Mason. She played Liszt’s rhapsodie, ‘‘ Hun- 
groise No. 2,”’ with great grace and expression, and the audience 
would not be quiet until she reappeared and gave for an encore 
‘Spring Dawn,’’ by her instructor, Dr. Mason. 
L. W. Day, superintendent of the public schools of Cleveland, 
O., discussed the subject of music from a school superintendent’s 
standpoint. 
He was followed by T. Tuckerman, of Ohio, on the same sub- 
ject. 
The last gentleman had a bristling style of talking, and kept the 
audience in good humor throughout his remarks. 
The Convention elected for the ensuing year the following 
officers: President, N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland, O. ; Vice-President, 
Herbert L. Griggs, Denver, Col. ; Secretary, Edgar A. Silver, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
After general congratulations and greetings, the meeting ad- 
journed, 








MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER IN- 
STITUTE. 


To give a résumé of the work of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute for a whole five week’s session in a single article one must 
either be uninterested, or have the uncomfortable feeling that he is 
not rendering unto Cesar all the things that are Cwsar’s. 

The expressed object of this Institute is ‘‘ to afford to teachers 
and others the opportunity of combining the study of some specialty 
with the rest and recreation of a delightful and inexpensive seaside 
resort.’’ 

Recreate-+-ion. Unfortunately, we have a few who minimize this 
important element of their vacation duty, for reasons best known 
to themselves, I suppose; but we wise ones re-create,—look at the 
color of our faces and you'll believe it. We bathe, boat, stroll on 
the beach, ride tricyles, go on Saturday excursions, and attend the 
entertainments and socials which the Institute generously furnishes 
for us twice and once a week respectively. We re-create also by 

rubbing our wits against wits as sharp as our own,—or sharper,— 


for we have a remarkably bright set of students here this year,— 
college professors, school superintendents, high school princi- 
pals, ete. 

‘Two subjects puzzle me as to whether they partake most of the rec- 
reative or knowledge-getting. Theseare the three o’clock lectures, 
and school of methods. The lectures are given daily in the assem- 
bly room of Agassiz Hall, free to members of the Institute, by well- 
known and popular lecturers. Here are samples: ‘* What Kind of 
Oratory ?*’ by C. Wesley Emerson, president of the Monroe Col- 
lege of Oratory; ‘‘ Methods, Old and New,’’ by Kev. A. E. Win- 
ship, editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; six lectures by 
Rev. A. D, Mayo,—but we must hasten. 

The School of Methods has enthused and given new life to so 
many of us professionally, that it seems to be re-creative, certainly. 
Itisa new department added this year, continuing through the 
the first three weeks of the Institute session, and under the man- 
agement of A. W. Edson, Agent of the Mass. State Board of Edu- 
cation. A fine corps of instructors was provided, all of whom are 
experienced either in normal or institute work. The subjects in- 
cluded, beside the common school branches, blackboard sketching, 


summer session of the college was held here, proved a source of 
great strength to the Institute, and will doubtless be continued an- 
other year. Dr. Emerson was assisted by Prof Henry L. South- 
wick, of the Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Miss Susie J. 
Rogers, and Miss Jessie Eldridge, who won golden opinions by her 
readings in the Institute Course of Entertainments. The Bartlett 
art building, adjoining Agassiz Hall, was leased to accommodate 
the Department of Elocution, which numbered nearly fifty pupils, 
and proved to be the largest and most popular of the academic de- 
partments. ‘ 

Visitors were numerous at every lesson, while the hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity at every lecture by Dr. Emerson, 
whose natural oratory makes him an admirable exponent of his 
principles. He believes in growth, not in the application of me- 
chanical rules, and he aroused the enthusiasm he advocates, not 
only among his students but through the faculty in its entirety, so 
that all the teaching was the better for his presence. He believes 
that elocution should be governed by the same general principles 
that underlie all forms of art; that there should be a thorough 
course in physical training to strengthen the vital centers, freeing 
the surfaces of the body, cultivating all the muscles to delicate, 
sympathetic responsiveness, giving strength, repose, grace, harmony, 
and unity to the person; that there should be systematic vocal eult- 
ure, giving direction, smoothness, richness, and flexibility to the 
tone, making the voice responsive and impressionable to every 
shade of thought and feeling. 

The course of instruction in Drawing, under Walter S. Good- 

nough, superintendent of drawing, Columbus, O., was a rare treat. 
He transformed the class into children, for the time, and taught 
teachers, principals, and superintendents, that it not so easy after 
all to make presentable cubes and spheres from clay. Three walls 
of the Assembly Room in Agassiz Hall were covered with speci- 
mens of drawing from the Columbus public schools. Mr. Good- 
nough is a superior instructor, and the enthusiasm over his classes 
was scarcely equaled in any other department. 
A few changes have been made in the management of the [nsti- 
tute. Professor Putnam, who for a series of years has been busi- 
ness agent, now resigns, and the management falls upon the presi- 
dent, treasurer, manager of the School of Methods, and bookkeep- 
er. There have been changes in directors, a new treasurer, C. E. 
Meleney of Somerville, and a new president, Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, 
well known to the educational world. 


GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL. 





session. The number of teachers in attendance was not large, but 
those who were there seemed thoroughly intent upon learning some- 
thing new and valuable. The first period of each day was occupied 
by Prof. John F.Woodhull, formerly of the normal school, at New 
Paltz, N.Y. Professor Woodhull showed many pieces of apparatus 
of home manufacture, so simple that any teacher can make them 
at a very small expense, by the use of which physiology becomes 
quite a different thing from the subject as usually presented by the 
teacher without apparatus. 

Professor Woodhull arranged a laboratory in one of the rooms 
of the schcol huilding, where, with a few simple instruments, chief 
among which were a jackknife, a file, an aleohol lamp, some rubber 
stoppers, lamp chimneys, and bottles, he assisted the teachers in 
producing marvels in the apparatus line. 

Professor Woodhull goes to the training school for teachers, in 
New York, as instructor, in September. 

The instruction in elocution, by Miss Minnie Swayze, of New 
York City, was eminently successful. Miss Swayze is animated 
and energetic, and succeeded admirably in imparting her enthu- 


siasm to her pupils. All were interested, and it was with great 
regret mingled with deep sympathy for her, that her pupils learned 
that she had been suddenly called away by the death of her father. 
H. P. Smith, head drawing teacher in the Brooklyn public 





teachers with the thought that drawing in the public schools was 
not taught for the sake of teaching design and ornamentation, but 
to teach the pupils form and observation. Many illustrations were 
shown to prove that all design is based upon geometric form. Mr. 
Smith believes thoroughly in the ‘‘ cut-out’’ work, and exhibited a 
number of drawing books brought from the Brooklyn public 
schools, on one page of which was a drawing, and on the opposite 
page the same figure cut out and fastened to the book. Stencil 
plates were shown which were designed and executed wholly by the | 
pupils; also useful articles, such as mats, cuff-boxes, dust-bags, 

ete., in which both the making and the ornamentation was the 
application of the principles taught in the drawing class. The 
teachers caught the inspiration, and I have no doubt of its resulting | 
in an improvement in the drawing system in many schools. | 
Professor Smith of Hartford illustrated his method of teaching | 
penmanship, by having the teachers become “‘ really’’ pupils for | 





kindergarten, natural science (elementary), pedagogy and psychol-| the nonce, and use the pens as he directed. His movement system | 


ogy, physical exercises, and school management. 
** The study of some specialty.’’ Well, any line is open to you. 


proved a success. 


Principal E. Southworth, of Boston, won golden opivions from | 


Are you musical ? Here are professors of both vocal and instrumental | scores of teachers by his graceful, easily-understood presentation of | 
music, from the New England Conservatory, or, in a parallel line, | the usually pronounced difficult points of astronomical geography. 


here is the Monroe College of Oratory. Does your bump of lan- 
guage hunger? French, German (with native teachers), Latin, 
and Greek are waiting to be served up in the most modern and de- 
lectable manner. Do your powers of observation rust for want of 
exercise, and do you long to know nature? Botany, astronomy, 


He described in the air horizontal circles, vertical circles, and 
oblique circles; he traced the north star from the equator and from | 
the poles, and all the teacher-pupils did the same, and wondered 
why it always seemed such a difficult matter before. 


Another very interesting feature was the class in clay modeling 


and all the ‘‘ ologies,’’ stand with outstretched hands to lead you. | and wood carving, conducted by Miss Florence Dinsmore, principal 
Yea, there are still more,—the beautiful sisters, Art and Literature, | of Woman’s Institute of Technical Design, New York City. 


sturdy Mathematics, masterly History, dear little Kindergarten, 


Principal W. J. Ballard, of Jamaica, N.Y., brought with bim eight 


etc.,—all these having noted specialists as guiding stars. Think} boys from his school in Jamaica, and with them illustrated what 
of it! ‘*The modern miracle! A complete education in five! can be done by physical training. Professor Ballard believes in 
weeks, with a diploma at the end of it!’’ as our President has sey-| giving much attention to bodily exercises, and his class of young 
eral times quoted to us. Anyhow, it just meets the wants of hun-| ladies must have been greatly benefited by the graceful exercises 


dreds of our school teachers; good, thorough work is done, and ex-| in which he drilled them. 


cellent progress made, 


Besides the above work before the general class, there were 


The arrangement with Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, president of the | special classes in all of the subjects, all of which were well attended. 





Monroe College of Oratory of Boston, by which a portion of the 














M. E. V. 


Glens Falls summer school has had a most prosperous three weeks’ | 


| 





SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


When I visited Concord, Mass., I.said that it approached more 
nearly to a veritable sans-souci than the magnificent grounds with 
the palace of the Great Frederick in Potsdam. In t@at beautify) 
town, with its broad avenues, its grand trees, its perfect quiet, its 
secluded homes, one might be transcendental if any where. 
Estheticism seems to be imbibed with the atmosphere. The sur- 
roundirigs are such as would be expected to develop au Emerson, a 


Hawthorne, or an Alcott. ! 
Now, in Burlington, I find the environment which ought to 


evolve genius if the embryo were found. Burlington, in its busi- 
ness part, is as lacking in everything attractive as its residence part 
is plethoric in the charming. The hills back of the town and the 
lake in front of it have each its own peculiar beauty. The hills 
have a net-work of fine avenues lined with grand old, graceful 
trees. College street vies with New Haven’s Elm avenue in the 
beauty of the arched elms, under which the drive reaches to the 


university grounds. The houses, built in the modern antique style, 
have a home-like air. Senator Edmunds’ residence is given a 
modern air by the addition of fancy windows and porticoes covered 
with flowering vines. Through an opening in the trees, made by 
cutting away numerous branches, a peep is obtained of the lake 
and mountains beyond that is very beaatiful. 

The great point of attraction just now is the college ground. It 
is there that the School of Languages, under the direction of Dr. 
Sauveur, is held. It continues six weeks, and a bright and lively 
company of attendants to the number of two hundred and fourteen 
enjoy its privileges. ‘There are classes in Anglo-Saxon, German, 
French, Italian, and Portuguese. In walking over the grounds 
one feels as if in a foreign land, since from the benches and the 
shade of the trees floats the sound of conversation in an unknown 
tongue; but the merry laugh and explanation of some blunder 
given in familiar English sets one consciously again on his native 
soil. 

Once a week the yacht club gives a reception to the members of 
the school, and the principal also invites them to a social reunion 
every Friday evening. ‘There are in attendance representatives 
from a large number of states, — the southern and western states 
having perhaps as many as the eastern. The college grounds are 
attractive. A bronze statue of La Fayette adorns the front 
lawn and a fountain plays to the right. A neat restaurant fur- 
nishes comfortable meals to the members of the school, while a 
large number are accommodated with sleeping-rooms in the dormi- 
jtories of the college. By far the larger number, however, find 
| pleasant apartments with the residents. The only building on the 
jcollege grounds that has great architectural beauty is the brown- 
stone library designed by Boston’s favorite architect, Richardson. 
| Certainly it is not a disagreable way of passing six weeks of va- 
|eation, and at the same time acquiring a little knowledge of a 
|modern language. A large proportion of the pupils are teachers, 
| but quite a number are only preparing for European trips. 

S. 8. FessENDEN. 








EDUCATONAL INTELLGENCE. 








COLORADO. 

State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 

| Hon. L. S, Cornell, state superintendent of schools, has sub- 
|mitted the following statement in regard to the school census and 
| income fund: Population between the ages of 6 and 21 years: 
| April 10,1887, 65,098; April 10, 1888, 76,445; increase during the 
year, 11,347; per cent. of increase, 17.4. Several counties show 
a slight decrease in population. Garfield County has the largest 
relative gain,—nearly 200 per cent. Most of the counties on the 
eastern border show gains from 50 to 100 percent. The school 
| population is generally about one-fifth of the total population. 
The school income fund, derived from the rental of school lands 
}and interest on permanent school fund, amounts to $86,707.36, 








schools, occupied a half-hour each day. He tried to impress the | OF $1.095 for each child. Of this amount, the largest apportion- 


ment is received by Arapahoe County (Denver), being $21,209.81. 
Dolores County receives $53.90, the smallest amount of any county 
in the state. Superintendent Cornell is of the opinion that the 
school funds for the next fiscal year will be far in excess of the 
present year. 


IOWA, 
Siate Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Ex-State Superintendent Akers has resigned his position as 
president of Calavan College, Des Moines, and will engage in 
business. 

Prof. W. E. Doron goes from West Liberty to Monticello; 
Professor Laylander will take charge of the Cedar Falls schools; 
and Prof. E. R. Eldredge, of the eastern lowa Normal School, 
will take charge of the State Normal School at Troy, Ala. 

Prof. W. N. Hull, of the Iowa State Normal, will remove to 
Corvallis, Ore., to accept a more lucrative position. 

Clinton will erect a new high school building this year, at a 
cost of thirty-five thousand dollars. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

The alumni and former students of the Tuscarora Academy, 
Academia, propose holding a reunion and effecting a permanent 
organization. The following executive committee has the matter 
in charge: Hon. Chas. Ermentrout, Reading, Pa.; Rev. Geo. L. 
Shearer, D.D., New York; Rev. James M. Ludlow, D.D., East 
Orange, N. J.; S. L. Fisler, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. ; Rev. 
J. Ww - Meminger, Lancaster, Pa. ; Hon. W. W. Bellville, Dayton, 
Ohio ; Rev. David J. Beale, D.D., Johnstown, Pa.; Rev. Joseph 
©. Kelley, Spruce Creek, Pa. ; Rev. Wm. H. Logan, Carlisle, Pa. ; 
Hon. Thomas J. McCamant, Harrisburg, Pa.; Gen. W. R. Harts- 
horne, Academia, Pa.; Capt. J. L. Barton, Pleasant View, Pa. ; 


|Wm. M. Allison, Esq., Mifflintown, Pa. This school, founded 


more than half a century ago, has, in that time, enrolled nearly 
four thousand students. A strong effort is now being made to 
secure for it a permanent endowment. 
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Sure to like the following NEW BOOKS. Kk 
Y Cc) UL A RB the BEST ME’THODS. Yon can return to us any you Gad unentiafasters. 


Miyde’s Practical Lessons in English. Book L., 35 cents; Book 
IL., 4 cents. (Just published.) First year’s work bound in pam- 
phiet form 10 cents. Second year’s work in same form, 10 cents. 

Badlam’s Suggestive Lessons in Language and Beading. | 
Price, $1.50. | 





Badlam’s Namber Cards (1 to 10). For first work in number.| Du Shane Number Tablet. 


Price, 30 cents. PuPptit’s EDITION. (Just published.) Price, 25) 
cents. Cards for numbers from 10 to 20 ready. 
MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


Badlanm’s Primer. To accompany the above. (Just published.) 


Price, 25 cents. 


Badlam’s Chart. (Just published. This chart is for pee work 


in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division o 
11x 14inches, 5 cents each ; $4.00 per hundred. 


numbers. 


damental processes. Price, $3. 


D. C. HEATH 


Wrights Nature Reader. No. 1.. for Second or Third Reader 
rades. Price, 25 cents. No. IL. (j U r 
fourth Reader grades. Price, 35 olen en ae ae 


Progressive Outline Maps. Two . 5 b 
Used in a*large number of cities, cents each ; $1.50 a hundred 


oo rapid sight drill work iu the fun- ‘The New Arithmetic. By 300 teachers. For pupils. Little theory 


and much practice. Price, 75 cents. 


& C0., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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MINNESOTA, 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
The third annual meeting of the High School 
Council will be held at the State University, Min- 
neapolis, Wednesday and Thursday, August 20 

and 30. The following is the program : 
Wednesday, 10.00 a. m.—Reports from the field. 
2.00 p m.—** Grade Preparation for High School,” 
by Supt. D. Steward, Rochester. ‘‘The Academy 


and Free High School,” by Supt. R. E. Denfel . 
Duluth. 


Thursday, 900 a. m.— “ Professional Training,” 
by Geo, B. Alton, principal Winthrop School, Min- 
neapolis. ‘Tendencies of Recent Legislation in 
Educational Matters,” by Dr. W. W. Folwell, State 
University. 

2.00 p, m.— School Architecture,” by Supt. V. G. 
Curtiss, Winona. “ Practical Hygiene.” by Chas 
N, Hewitt, M.D., Sec’y State Board of Health, Red 
Wing. 

Alvin Braley, county superintendent, announces 
that an institute for the county of Winona will be 
held at the high school building, Winona, during 
the week commencing Monday, August 27. The 
school laws provide that all persons desiring a 
teacher’s certificate must attend such institute, or 
present to the county superintendent satisfactory 
reasons for not so doing, before receiving such cer- 
tificate, and that the fall examination of teachers 
will begin as follows: Winona—Saturday, Sept. 
1; Witoka—Tuesday, Sept. 4; St. Charles—Fri- 
day, Sept. 7, 1888. 

Prof. Wm. Moore, for several years the success- 
ful principal of the Lake City schools, has left the 
pec of teaching, to engage in the study of 
aw. 

The graded schools of the state will open Mon- 
day, Sept. 3. Ms 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, Guo. E, KNEPPER, Peorta. 

Many of the summer institutes have already been 
held. The usual attendance is noted, and about 
the same work done as in former years. How to 
get better results from these institutes, is still a 
grave question. 

J W. Henniger, principal of the Bloomington 
High School, will superintend the Charleston 
schools during the coming year. E. A. Whitten, 
of Kent's Hill, Me., will succeed Mr. Henniger at 
Bloomington. 

In Peoria there are few changes. J. O. Leslie, 
teacher of Latin and Greek in the high schools, 
goes to the Ottawa High School as principal, and 
is succeeded by Mr. Miller of Baltimore, Md. 
W. H. Barryhart, teacher of science in the high 
school, goes to the summer school as principal, at 
an advanced salary, and is succeeded by H. L. 
Grant, of Rapid City, Dakota, and formerly prin- 
cipal of the Franklin School, in this city. 

Miss S. E. Raymond has been elected superin- 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Academy. 
VERMONT. 
— Mr. Thomas H. Ayer, a graduate of Bowdoin 


College, is to teach at Goddard Seminary, Barre, 
in place of Mr. H. W. Whittemore, resigned. 





RHODE ISLAND, 


— Mr. F. M. Bronson, who was appointed sub- 
master of the Pawtucket high school, has declined, 
and Mr. Wm. E. Perkins, of Boston, has been 
called to the position. 

— Mr. Edward A. Swain, Brown ’82, leaves a 
fine position at Cleveland, O., to take charge of 
the private Latin school of the late G. B. F, 
Hinckley, at Providence. 

— At Woonsocket a competitive examination 
was recently held for the principalship of the high 
school. The successful candidate was Prof. J. 
W. V. Rich, who has had charge of the Great 
Falls (N. H.) high school for seven years. Rhode 
Island adds an able man to her high school in- 
structors, 

— The Pawtucket high school will open the 
coming year, with three new teachers. The prin- 
cipal, Mr. George J. McAndrew, has just cabled 
his resignation from Europe, having been elected 
sub-master of the New Haven (Conn.) high school 
at a salary of $2,000. He will be succeeded at 
Pawtucket by Mr. Wm. W. Curtis of South Free- 
port, Me., a graduate of Bowdoin, and a teacher 
of seven years’ experience. 

— Mr. Elmer Case, sub-master, resigns, and in 
his place the committee have engaged Mr. F. M. 
Bronson, Brown °84, who has been a tutor at 
Brown University the past year. Miss M. R. 
Mason, who also resigns, is succeeded by Mr. L. 
P. Tuck of Wilton, N. H., who will be sub-master 
in the English department. 

— Mr. C. H. Manchester, Brown ’86, during 
the last year a teacher at the late G. B. F. Hinck- 
ley’s Private Latin School, Providence, has been 
appointed instructor of Latin at the English and 
Classical School of that city. 


ington Academy at North Kingston, has been ap- 
inted principal of the First Grammar School at 
oonsocket. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Stamford.— The schools and the community 





tendent of the Bloomington schools for the fif- 
teenth successive year. 








have met with a great loss in the resignation of 
Mr. Jas. F. Williams, who has been called to 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 





GREEN E’sS 
First Lessons in English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 





which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 


the one band, and aimless, diffuse Language Lesrons on the other. 


unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and securacy. 


ive method is employed throughout the book. 


are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part J., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part) 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises | 


A definite plan is 
The object- 


Step by step the essential facts of language | 


— Greenleaf Clarke, of Atkinson, died at his|!ove and enthusiasm for the work. ; 
home, Aug. 18, aged seventy-two. He was for personal interest in his pupils has given him an in- 
several years a teacher in Lynn, Mass., and late fluence over them which few teachers attain, while 
years has been trustee and treasurer of Atkinson | Dis skill as an instructor has advanced his school 


— Mr. Edward F. MeFee, principal of Wash- | — 


iams has been in Stamford he has demonstrated 


bines with thorough professional training, genuine 
His deep 


to the first rank. 


A NEW FIRST READER. 


There is a conviction among teachers 
that First Readers are faulty, particularly 
in the line of grading and vocabulary, and 
that they have not been prepared with that 
knowledge of, and practical experience 
with, primary methods which the subject 
demands. The feeling is general that the 
First Reader is the most important one in 
the series. 

Recognizing the want in this direction 
the J. B. Lippincott Company has made 
arrangements with Mr. Eben H. Davis, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass., 


and one of the most successful Superinten- 





dents in the country in this line of work, to 
“write just such a book as is needed. This 


book appeared early in August, and con- 


tains not only a well-graded series of read- 


ing exercises with natural vocabulary, but 
has also a Teacher's Edition with modern 


and specific directions for teaching the 


| 


FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 

USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. C. R. DAKE, Belleville, Ill., says: ‘‘I 

have found it, and it alone, to be capable of pro- 

ducing a sweet and natural sleep in cases of in- 

somnia from overwork of the brain, which so often 

occurs in active professional and business men,”’ 


| 





| 


Bristol, R. I. In the. two years that Mr. Will- | subject of reading so clearly stated that 


how much can be accomplished by one who com-, teachers even in remote country districts 


may adopt them with full assurance of 
success. 

The following are some of the features 
of this reader :— 

It contains a large amount of easy read- 
ing suitably adapted to beginners. 

The sentences in length are graduated 
to the mental grasp and are so arranged as 
not to confuse the mind, each oceupying 
but a single line. Where even sentences 
are used which are too long to be grasped 
as a whole, they are divided at natural 
pauses, the different parts occupying sepa- 
rate lines. In language it adheres to good 
English throughout, avoiding too childish 
prattle. 

The lessons are interspersed with selec- 
tions from Mother Goose melodies, which 
are always so delightful to children, the 
vocabulary being so arranged as to lead to 
a natural interpretation of the reading. 

The vocabulary is introduced before the 
reading lessons, and then the pupils be- 
come acquainted with the words before 
they undertake to read them in the text. 

For further information address the pub- 
lishers, 

J. B. Lipprncorr Company, 


715 and 717 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has = been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
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Pupils in School, or for use as Reference 


On U.S. History ..ceceeesvececcencees Hathaway, 50c. 
* GOOGraphy, .. +e cecsccerceveseeees ps 50c. 
$  ATUENMETIC .o0reeeccerseeeseorees = 50c. 


Fillers, Manilla Covers.....-.- 





| apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. 


Descriptive Circwars matled on application. ; 
‘ 2 test and most excellently manufactured Register in the country. Its utility is not less 
con aoe ie The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Professor Campbell, 


Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 


) ‘ re absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewing 
a ease bee hooks. They can be sald in avery family that has children to 


educate. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 


On English Grammar .. .-+-seeeeees Hathaway, 50c. 
* Physiology and H NE «n+ : 50c. 
*“ Theory and Practice of Teaching , 50c. 


Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 
Campbell’s Economic School Register. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 
In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides .....---+++-seeeeeeseereseeeeeeeres THC. 


» 35e. 


i i in k , y 2 y WON TUL ¢ sation which it 
\is most economical of time in keeping the record, and, by the really WONDERFUL condens 
ermits, is just as economical of money. One Register, which will last an ordinary School two years, costs 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work but 75 cents by mail, postpaid, and a Renewing Filler, lasting as much longer, costs less than half as much. 
Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness, and economy of time and price, possessed by 


the preceding. 


Words Correctly Spoken. 


By ELroy M. AvERY, Ph.D. Retail Price, 15 cents. 


While the, Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, 


printed with red line borders, wittily written, valua 


accuracy. 


selections for the Young. 


Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo, Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 
Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Ac- 


, curate, cheap, elegant. Elegantly stamped in Ink 
ble to all who would speak their mother tongue with | and Gold. 
Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., IL, IIL, and IV. Paper, 25 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 


: y t tary Sounds, 
 * ins a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elemen 
Piten Volume Quailty, ovement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, etc. No. 1V. is devoted to 


4 
Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo, in each number. 


given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
(COPYRIGHTED.) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible. 


: PRICES. 
Teachers and School Officers who ate in search of the best methods for teaching For 3, 4, or 5 Tables..... ...$0.50 per set, postpaid. For 12 Tables. ..--..+2+ 200+ +++ $1.00 per set, postpaid. 
; i : i aed ee eee oo * -- eu °F . skatlpscuedoosaens i 
i nd for SpectmEN Pages, which will be mailed free to any! porg'or 10. ss 
ae ni oe aie es NoTIcE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


A. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publishers’ Agents, 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 13 Bromfield &t. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 





Title. 

Practical Instruction in Minor Tactics and Strategy. 

inette. - - - - 
Language of Medicine. - - - - 
Truth in Christianity. - - - 
Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia (Vol. VII.). - 
The Political Prohibitionist for 1888. - 
Stubble or Wheat ? - - 
Biblical Illustrator. - - . - 
Emperor William I. > - 
Off Thoughts. - - - - - 
Inorganic Chemistry. - . - 
Reyond Compare. - - 
Legislative Systems in Ireland. 
Standard of Value. _ - - 
Story of an African Farm. - 
Letters to Temple. - - 
Indian Sketches. - - 
Immortelles. - - - 
<rngeey of Brinkwater. - 
Yachts. - . - - 
In War Times. - - - - - 
A Sea Change. - - 
Newspaper Libel. - - - 
A Mexican Girl. - . - A 
Defence of the Seacoast of the United States. 
History of Lead. - - : 
Eclectic Shorthand Dictionary. - - 
Eclectic Shorthand. - - - - 
Men, Places, and Things. - - - 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


HARPER’S READERS. — Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers take pleasure in announcing that they 
are about to publish a new series of School Read- 
ers; and that in the preparation of these books 
every care has been taken to make them of the 
highest practical value to the sehools. It is be- 
lived that they possess qualities and distinctive feat- 
ures which will commend them at once to all pro- 
gressive teachers and school officers who examine 
them. These are some of the distinctive features 
of Harper’s Readers: (1) They are Reading 
Books; (2) They are thoroughly graded ; (3) The 
study of words is a prominent feature; (4) Lan- 
guage lessons receive due attention; (5) The 
books are richly illustrated; (6) The books 
possess many other valuable features. The fol- 
lowing is the list with prices : 

Harper’s First Reader. 144 pages (In press) 24 cts. 
Harper’s Second Reader, 208 * ” 36 
Harper’s Third Reader, 312 “ nis . 
Harper’s Fourth Reader, 416 “ " _ als 
Harper’s Fifth Reader, 520 “ (Inprep.) 90 “ 

Correspondence with reference to books for ex- 
amination or supplies for first introduction is re- 
spectfully solicited. Harper & Brothers, publish- 
ers, Franklin Square, New York. New England 
Agency, A. C. Stockin, 50 Bromfield St., Boston: 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, of New York, has just 
published two new volumes in the Bowser Series 
of Mathematical Text Books. These are respect- 
ively a ‘‘ College Algebra’’ and ‘‘ Academic Al- 
gebra,’’ and are intended for the primary and ad- 
vanced courses. ‘The former one is designed as a 
text-book for academies, colleges, and scientific 
schools. It begins at the beginning of a subject, 
and the full treatment of the earlier parts render 
it unnecessary that students who use it shall have 
previously studied a more elementary algebra. 
The ‘‘ Academic”’ is designed as a text-book for 
common and high schools and academies, and to 
prepare students for entering colleges and scien- 
tific schools. The book is a complete treatise on 
algebra up to and through the Progressions, con- 
taining thus far precisely the same subjects and 
the same treatment of them that are found in the 
college algebra. For students who have not suffi- 
cient time to take the college algebra, this per- 
haps is the better book; but those who contem- 
plate entering college, or who wish to take a com- 
plete course in algebra, may as well begin at once 
with the larger book. The eminent success attend- 
ing Professor Bowser’s various mathematical text- 
books will insure for them undoubtedly a cordial 
reception. 

IF you contemplate a visit to New York you 
should send for a copy of a comprehensive, welj 
written, and accurate guide to the city, —128 pages 
and map,—entitled ‘‘ How to Know New York.’’ 
Sent on receipt of six cents in stamps. Address 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, Grand Union 
Hotel, New York. 

— Tut TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRA- 
RY contains the pith of twenty-five volumes in one. 
No live teacher who has ever examined the work 
will do without it. The book has received the 
most flattering endorsements from the highest edu- 
cational authorities. It is simply indispensable to 
teachers. It is published by T. S. Denison, of 
Chicago, in one large octavo volume. Price only 














STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 

Facilities for training unsurpassed. Tuition free. 

Fall term begins September 4. For catalogues or 


information, address the Principal, 
Cc. C. ROUNDS. 


‘ Dialogues, Tableaux, 5 for 
Y School,Club & Parlor. Beet out. Oate 
logue free. T. 58, Denison, Chicago, 








— Tom Amjerry, a student at the University fo 
Texas, was seen wending his way toward his class- 
room with his books under his arm. ‘‘ Going to 
attend the lecture to-day ?’’ asked a friend. ‘‘ Yes, 
I am mighty punctual in attending the lectures on 
the first of the month. That’s the day the bill 
collectors look for me at my boarding-house.”’ 


— ‘*Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit; 
there is more hope of a fool than of him.’’ It is 
the men who are open to conviction,—who are 
teachable, who take hold of things out of the 
beaten track, and ‘‘ Taking time by the forelock 
and not by the fetlock,’’ go forward to success. 
To this latter class we desire especially to appeal 
and urge them to write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., they will do you 
good and not evil. 


— A young gentleman, having more money than 
Latin, was invited to make one of a yachting 
party on Lake Michigan. On the voyage he be- 
came very ill. He begged to be put ashore. 
When he reached land, he said, with a sigh of 
relief, ‘‘ Boys, you can have all the sailing you 
want; but give me terra cotta,’’ 


— Hay Fever.—I have suffered greatly from 
periodical returns of hay fever. Covert & Cheever, 
druggists, suggested Ely’s Cream Balm. I used 





it during a severe attack. I can cheerfully testify 
as to the immediate and continued relief obtained 
by its use. I heartily recommend it to those suf- 
fering from this or kindred complaints,—( Rev. ) 
H, A. Smith, Clinton, Wis. 


— The Chinese ought to be very good billiard 
players, for they are accustomed to handling the 
cue from their earliest years.— Boston Post. 


—A youthful applicant for graduation, on being 
asked the other day, ‘‘ What does history teach ?’’ 
answered that ‘‘ the United States never has been 
whipped, and never will be.’’ 


ADVICE TO MorHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE CONSTITUTE 


ree Teachers LIBRARY «ties 2" 


and Student’s 
a — years conclusively proves. 


At the head of all works for teachers, as Its increasing popularity tor one Ag ey bake 
A revised edition is now ready. ‘* Ques- PRACTICAL! E | en oe the beater all Beate hi? 
but “The Teacher’s and Student's COMPREHENSIV OY it ts the one ye. arte 
senna, w conenes at ty ~ favor. ( tea eA Ste ation, there is noaiag = peo ross 
ers will not be without. /n preparing for feacn eng. ire educational press and by 2 rE 
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One Vol., Octavo, PRICE: { Cloth, ye Rag Vr 8 s 20 $8 
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"ANTE TVERYWHERE. , 
AGENTS bony ‘the took sells all the better where some coples have already 
mend it. erms, pages, circulars, ete., free. T. Ss. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OMETHING OF VALUE 


TO EVERY 


Reader of the “ Journal.”’ 


You may not have heard that we are going to make some one 
of our readers a Cash Present of $25, to be given Jan. 1, 
1889 ; but it is true, nevertheless. This amount will be given to 
the person sending us the largest amount of money for new sub- 
scriptions to the JournaL or Epucation and AMERICAN TEACHER 
before Jan. 1, 1889, And not only this, but we shall also 


give, in addition to the above, @ PREMIUM of sterling 
A 


(m] 








value for every new subscription sent us by our patrons. 





descriptive list of these premiums will appear from week to week in 
the JournaL. The first offer is given below. 

If you believe that either the JouRNAL or TEACHER, or both, have been a help, to 
you in your work, and you enjoy reading them, why not help your fellow teachers, as 
well as us, by getting them to subscribe for the sume papers ? 

We would like to double our list this fall, and you can help us do it, and we are 


ready to pay you well for your assistance. 


a | 74 
ORFKFER No. il. 

Beautifully illustrated with col 
ored diagrams, showing Wealth, 
Debt, Civil Condition of People, 
Chief Productions. Manufactures 
and Commerce, Religious Sects, 
ete., and a superb line of engrav- 
ings of much historical interest 
and value, together with many 
new and desirable features de- 
signed expressly for this work, 
among which will be found a con- 


V/ OR | D hai 1 Ya cise history of each state in the 
° We Union. 

Price in best English cloth 

binding, $4.50. 


mm 8=6 Size of Atlas closed, 11x14 in. ; 
opened, 22x14 in. 


THE 


RAND-McNALLY 


STANDARD ATLAS 


OF THE 


Containing large Scale Maps of 
every Country and Civil Di- 
vision upon the face of the 
Globe. 

Given for only one new name to the JOURNAL and 50 cents additional. 





ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves tlie little sufferer at once ; 
it —y natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

t known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— It was in a Boston private school of fashion- 
able repute, and the class of young ladies who had 
been studying the history and the constitution of 
the United States were under examination. ‘'How 
is a law made!’’ said the instructor. ‘‘ Oh,’’ 
said a tailor-made damsel cheerfully, ‘‘ the Senate 
has to ratify it, and then the President has to veto 
it !’’—The Beacon, 


TEACHERS wanting positions, change of location, or 
promotion to broader fields with larger salaries, should 
address the Western Teachers Bureau, Des Moines, 
Iowa: W. A. McCord, Manager. 





— If the poetry of the future is going to be 
anything like the general run of the poetry of the 
present, we want to be cut off before it gets here, 
—Table Talk. 








FIRST AND SECOND ASSISTANT 


Wanted, in a N. E. High School, College graduates 
qualified to teach. First, Latin and Greek, Litera- 
ture, History, Mathematics ; Second, French and 
German, and Vocal Music. This division is not es- 
sential provided the two can teach the branches 
named. Salary, $500 to ree 
Apply mmed wale 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex , all ages. Cost 
ty outfit VRER. Terms FREB. Address, TRUK & Co.. Augusta. Maine 


ier “Three new names to the AMERICAN TEACHER | ta Cash must accompany all orders, or no premi- 
counts as one new name to the Journal. ums will be sent. 


Address 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Colleges and Schools. 


ELY’S 
COLLEGES. 


Cleanses the| POSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Nasal Passages, = Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. __ 
Allays Pain and PROFESSIONAL. 


inflammation, (CHANDLER, SOLENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
Heals the Sores, |or Prot. £8. RuaaLEs.  ~“*7°8 the President, 


Restores the MAss.. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

. 5 urses in , Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
Senses of Taste | ;, Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and at. History. 
and Smell, _F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


























ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladi For 
Try the Cure. |G“atie Suwere,. 

q gue apply to Rev. Gro. G M. 

EV R ry Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass.” Sd 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ep Ey 
n - 
WANTED, ing of teachers om all branches of industrial drawing. 
In a N. E. Academy, a a of experience, to teach | school, 1679 Washington St: eee Howse) Boston. 
ies. G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


French and Grammar stu lary $400. The 
bill for board will be small. Apply to : 
HIRAM ORCUTT, ‘Manager, STTE NORMAL a | EN 
N. E. Bureau of Education, For circulars, ete dress bs 
5 Somerset St., Boston. "Miss Bete Hype, Principal 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRipa Mass. 
WANTED, Ss For both sexes. For catalogues, dress th 
{n a High School in. Pennsylvania a teacher of Book- principal, . A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
cal Drafting. Salary, $1000. ASSACHUSETTS RMAL 

Ina Military Academy in North Carolina, ry he M ex both odie is Wenmiocan. 

For particulars, address 


of Bookkeeping and Telegraphy. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Ma E. H. Russet, Principal. 














ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists: b mail, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren St. N 
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\TATE NORMAL Mass. 
"For ‘Ladies only.” Hor eatalo 
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KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 








For catalogues, address 
J. OC. GRexnovuen, Principal. 


MATERIAL. STI NORMAL g0uO0L, Waerrra, Mase 
7 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 
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— The Andover Review for August is not only a 
readable but a very valuable number, on account 
of its powerful discussions of questions of imme- 
diate practical importance. This feature of the 
Review never has been more characteristic than 
during the present year, and commends it strongly 
to laymen, who are largely represented among its 


contributors. The opening article is by Morrison 
I. Swift, Esq., who treats of the duty of society 
with reference to ‘‘ Trusts.’’ Rev. Francis H. 
Johnson contributes a very incisive criticism of 
methods of harmonizing Christianity and science 
by sacrificing the distinctive characteristics of the 
former as a divine revelation. The graver diseus- 
cussions of these articles are delightfully varied 
by Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr.’s, admirable essay 
~ the literary characteristics of Walter Pater. 

r. Meredith’s paper on ‘‘Current Misquota- 
tions’’ emphasizes the advice of the President of 
Magdalen, “* Verify your quotations.’”’ Professor 
Borden P. Bowne renders a useful service by an- 
swering the question. What are the causes why 
an atheistic theory which is essentially irrational 
should be deemed by some to be ‘‘a great specu- 
lative achievement’? ? The editorials treat of 
‘*A Foreign Criticism of our Presidential Elee- 
tions,” ‘‘The Study of the Criminal,’’ ‘‘ The 
London Protestant Missionary Conference,’’ and 
** The Development and Organization of Woman's 
Work in the Church.’’ Rey. C. C. Starbuck fol- 
lows with a graphic and rich account of Canadian 
missions. The ‘‘ General View of Missions’ is 
well worth, to pastors and all who have occasion 
to take part in ‘‘ Missionary Concerts, ete., the 
price of the Review. There is a full list of signed 
book reviews. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


— The August number of the Atlantic is char- 
acterized by a pleasing variety and range of topics. 
South Carolina is the scene of the opening article, 
**The Mistress of Sydenham Plantation,’”’ by 
Sarah Orne Jewett, from which the reader is trans- 
ported to the beginnings of Papal Rome, in the 
following article, ‘‘ A Bishop of the Fifth Cen- 
tury.”’” ‘* A Call on ‘Mother Moscow ’,’’ is a de- 
lightful descriptive article by Edmund Noble, in 
which he shows this city to be far more fascinat- 
ing and Asiatic than the semi-Parisian capital of 
Russia. Two exceedingly timely and practical 
contributions, which will be given close attention 
just now, are Horace E. Seudder’s article on 
** Literature in the Public Schools,’’ and an un- 
signed but powerful review of the new book of 
** Political Essays’’ by James Russell Lowell,— 
a book, as well as a critique, which appears oppor- 
tunely, in the heat of presidential campaigning. 
Another practical contribution is furnished by 
President Eliot of Harvard, under the caption, 
**Can School Programs be Shortened and En- 
riched ?’’ In ‘* An Enchanted Day,’’ JuliaC. R. 
Dorr gives a refreshing pen picture of a delightful 
excusion in bonny Scotland; William H. Downs 
contributes an attractive article on ‘‘ Boston Paint- 
ers and Paintings’’; Agnes L. Carter writes about 
** John Evelyn’s Daughter’’; and William Cran- 
ston Lawton adds a brilliant essay on ‘‘ The Pro- 
metheus of /Zschylus.’’ The poetry of the num- 
ber is by Helen Gray Cone and Lucy C. Bull. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— Articles in the August number of The Writer 
warn writers against dependence upon ‘‘ Moods,’’ 
show them a practical ‘‘ Use for Scrap-Books,’’ 
make a critical analysis of ‘‘ Newspaper Informa- 
tion and Editorial Preferences,’’ set forth ‘‘ Some 
Mistakes of Would-Be Authors,’’ and discuss 
‘*Tdeas, and How They Are Discovered,’’ with 
other interesting topics. Puzzling questions about 
all sorts of practical matters connected with liter- 
ary work are answered in an interesting way, and 
a score of ‘‘ Helpful Hints and Suggestions’’ to 
writers are given. There is also a unique refer- 
ence list of about 120 ‘** Literary Articles in Peri- 
odicals’’ printed during July. The publishers 
announce that they propose to enlarge this maga- 
zine in January, at the beginning of the next vol- 
ume, and to increase the price to $2.00 a year. 
The Writer has already made for itself a place 
among the standard monthly magazines. 


— An interesting article in the August Woman's 
World is descriptive of ‘‘A Lady of Ancient 
Egypt,’’ showing how ladies who are now mum- 
mies, adorned and cared for themselves in the 
days of Rameses. A poem by Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman is followed by a bright description of 
‘Children’s Dresses in this Century,’’ by Con- 
stance Wilde. There are papers on various sub- 
jects, among them, ‘Some Irish Industries,’’ 
‘The Poplin Weavers of Dublin,’’ by Charlotte 
O’Conor-Eccles, ‘‘ The Knitters of the Rosses,’’ 
by Dorothea Roberts. ‘‘A Plea for the Indiffer- 
ent,”’ by M. R. Lacey. Then there is an article 
on ‘* The Home Arts and Industries Association,”’ 
giving illustrations of some pretty wrought-iron 
work, and another practical paper on the ** Work- 
ing Woman’s Guild.’’ The fashions, which oc- 
eupy such an important place in this magazine, 
are as usual written of by Mrs. Johnstone, and 
are admirably set forth. 


—For the first time in its history, The Century 
will devote a single issue,— the forthcoming Sep- 
tember number,— largely to educational themes. 
The contributions will include ‘‘ The University 
and the Bible,”’ by T. T. Munger, a plea for the 
study of Christian as well as heathen classics; 


and “The Industrial Idea of Education,”’ by 
| Chas. M. Carter. One illustrated paper will be on 
‘* College Fraternities,’ with pictures of twenty- 
eight chapter-houses and society halls at Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, and other colleges, and another will 
be on ‘Uppingham : an Ancient School Worked 
on Modern Ideas.’ There will also be several 
important short editorial articles and ‘‘ open let- 
ters’’ on different branches of the same subject. 





— Among entertaining articles in Cassell’s Fam- 
ily Magazine for August are: ‘* The Triumphs of 
Trade,’’ giving an interesting account of the rise 
and growth of foreign commerce; ‘‘ Glasgow and 
its Exhibitions,’ an interesting illustrated arti- 
cle; alively aceount of ‘‘ Boating at Cambridge ”’ ; 
‘“* Massage ’’ by the Family Doctor; a chapter on 
** Ancient Musical Instruments,”’ the illustrations 
of which show that the instruments of the olden 
days were much more ornamental than those of 
the present; and the Fashion Letter, which con- 


tains much late news from Paris and London. 
$1.50 a year. Cassell & Co., New York. 


— The New England Magazine for August con- 
tains in its series on New England Educational 
Institutions an exhaustive article on Colby Univer- 
sity, by Albion W. Small, A.M. It is well illus- 
trated, containing portraits of the faculty of In- 
struction, the various college buildings, ete. 


— Babyhood for August is, as usual, full of 
seasonable hints and practical advice to young 
mothers. In the department of ‘‘ Nursery Prob- 
lems’’ alone a great variety of interesting topics 
may be found. $1.50 a year. Babyhood Pub. 
Co., New York, 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, for August; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell & Co, 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for August; 
terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: The Russell Pub. Co. 
The Catholic World, for August; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: 6 Park Place. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for August; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Woman’s World for August; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Harper’s Magazine. for August; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The American Magazine, for August; terms. $3.00 
ayear. New York: The American Magazine Co. 
he Unitarian Review, for August; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

The Writer, for August; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: The Writer. 

The Forum, for August; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for August; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Queries for August; terms, $1.00 a year. Buffalo, 
N. ¥ : Moulton, Wenborne, & Co. 

Shakespeariana, for August; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
for August; terms, $2.00a year. New York: Fowler 
& Wells Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for August; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Swiss Cross, for August; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 

The New England Magazine, for August; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 36 Bromfield St. 

Lend a Hand. for August; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: 3 Hamilton PI. 

The Journal of the Franklin Instituse, for August; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
Institute. 

The Siderial Messenger. for August; terms, $2.00 
a year. Northfield, Minn.: Carleton College Observ- 
atory. 

Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for August; 
terms, $1.00a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Treasure Trove, for August; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: 25 Clinton Place. 

The Sanitarian, for July; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: American News Co. 





a Geachers’ Agencies. s 


cet ana TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
7 East 14th Street, N. V. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN — 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 
608 Broadway, ° P ALBANY, N. Y. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE - 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and senting of — yeyet poneney ~ ae 
su es. references furn q 

trance iat . MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 


If so, address 








““ Women who go to College,’’ by Arthur Gilman, 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Box 98. TYLER, TEXas. 


hers’ 
Qeachers’ Agencies. 
TEACHERS often become anxious if August finds them unengaged. Mapestence has taught us that more i- 
tions are filled the last two weeks of August than in any other fortnight of the year. In fact we 
are so sure to have calls, sudden and imperative, that we have learned to keep back some of the teachers we are 
surest of in order to fill-these places In years past we have frequently supplied remarkably good teachers just as 
echool was opening, and we SUPPLIED year. Not all places are filled yet, by any means. Last May we were 
shall doubtless do so this asked to supply a Teacher of Music at Saratoga Springs, 81000. The 
right man didn’t register till July 27,—David M. Kelsey, late of Concord, N. H. We telegraphed the board to see if 
the ace was still vacant, and then telegraphed him to come on. So at the last moment he was elected, within a 
week from the time he registered. Wethink we know AT THE LAST with us, not so much to fill the place as 
a good fit when we see it, and it is a matter of pride to fill it with just the right man. This 
has been a great season with us, and when the pressure of work lets up enough to give us time we shall present 
some remarkable figures At this very moment we could place fifty teachers if we were assured they were just the 
right ones for vacancies that are open to our candidates. Butif we can’t find the right teachers we shall 
not recommend any. Ordinary vacancies of course we can fill fairly well as they come to us, but every 
year more and more difficult combinations of qualifications are called for,—so that we are obliged to reply. 
TRY US “ If you really must have al/ those things, I cannot at present supply you” ; but we keep on the watch, 
and once in a while just that teacher happens to register. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY; ©. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 











V ACANCIES Many of the most desirable school positions become 
ae : ; * vacant during July and Angust. Probably not a desirable 
position in the United States becomes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 170 State Street, Chicago. 
{ P. O. Bex 1969, New Veork City, and 
| German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


UNIon EACHERS’ A GENCY, 


Supplies Schools Supplies Teachers Send stamp for 
with Teachers. with Positions, Manual and Blanks, 


Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Branches : 














~ WANTED — TEACHERS. The Only Gorrect Plan. 


We Recommend Teachers Directly to Employers. 
We deal only with Absolute Vacancies, and not with Rumors. 
We do all the Corresponding with Employers. 


Our system differs from that of all other Agencies. Teachers who have been accustomed to doing a 
large amount of useless correspondence through or Agencies, will appreciate other simplicity of our sys- 
tem, which relieves them of the correspondence, and deals directly with the position vacant. We thus 
not only save time, but also become paqpenes*s for the candidate recommended. Wearea guarantee to 
the employer, that the candidate is in all respects qualified to fill the position. No other Agency has ever 
attempted to do its work by this method. Employers recognize our Agency as having the only correct 
method of working and especially welcome it, as it shields them from the inundation of applications from 
all sorts of unsuitable candidates. We never direct candidates to apply to them, but mak ethe application 
ourselves in behalf of the candidate. During the next two months we shall have places for teachers in all 
departments. Any teacher wishing a position should copy the contract given below, signing his name to 
it in full, and returning it to us, with full particulars in regard to his Age, Experience. Qualification, Kind, 
of Position and Salary wanted, and sent with registration fee, which is One Dollar. This will save time in 
correspondence, and we can immediately recommend you to some position on our books, without its being 
necessary to fill out forms which would consume several days time, before we could get to work for you. 
Two full sets of testimonials should be sent us. Address 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE, 


MRS. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager. 151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONTRACT. 
[Please copy, sign, and return, with your application, and registration fee of One Dollar.) 
Upon accepting any position in a school to which I have been recommended by Mrs. J. W. Bingham, 
I agree to pay five per cent. of my first year’s salnry; half of the amount at the end of the first month, 
and the balance at the end of the second month. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 
i> Circulars upon application. | 8 Hawley St., Boston. | FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 





Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
 e- BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
(Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 
tration in two agencies with the expense Bf but one. Good teachers are wanted for a 
large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
x If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 








ee , 9 

The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 





THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ANE CREAS 2% 9 se GURs.» CNt +¥ Business in every State by the be ny wees 200 mane omy 
ss c is GENCY : cants at once. Part of commission pa hose acquainting us ¢ ‘ c 
THE PEARTH. | : ¥) Prin. FRED LUCCA SQUIERS, Eastern Manager, 
scccecccseccccecces coosceees Send two stamps for circulars, etc. SHELTER ISLAND, L. L., N. Y. 








The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 
4OIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. , 
We need several hundred first class Teachers. Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, Pa. 











re- NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. ~oa 


} charge. 

} S&S WANTED. More vacancies EMPLOYERS are served without ¢ 

filled” a be ailed than ever before; large variety, Registration without a fee brings us the herpes Soe 

many very desirable ones ; salaries. $300 to $2500. | best supply of candidates, leaves no nee << pa- 

The fact that our income is derived wholly from com- | tion to represent those not suitable, and gives us - 

missions earned shows where actual business is done | equaled advantage for supplying promptly superior 
in providing teachers with positions. Form for stamp. | Teachers to meet all demands. 


RICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
- Oe AVERY. §: + 3: 3: Se 


2 West 14th Street, New York. 
, SOUTHERN 
| veateen School Agency 











Firms. Mars. A. D. CULVE 
s2y Fifth Avenue, N. Y. . Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky, 








: q& , 
? Bure Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative itions ; 
Teachers’ B - € introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
[Both Sexes.] rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
proteasors, Teacner. overnemeen, Mu; |iendcd "Poachers pay a registration fee of 62th 
fessors, Teachers, 6 ; | men eachers pay a re 6 
a, ete., to Colleges, qo Families = No charge is made to hose secking teachers. 
urches. Also Book-keepers, ogra Copy- | Register at once. ress tam 
iste, to "y | Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS 
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C= BOSTON UNANIMOUS <2>a0 


— FOR — 


Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books. 





At a meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 


schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 


D. APPLETON 


New York, Boston, 


& CO., 
Chicago, 


Publishers, 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 


| 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

CHILD’S SONG BOOK. : | 
By Mrs. M. HB. HOWLISTON, Oakland School, Chicago. 

New marches, beautiful songs, charming games, 
bright recitations. For the use of children in primary 
schools and at home. 
Price post-paid, single copies, 30 cents. 

For examination, 25 cents. 
BARTLEY’S SONCS FOR THE SCHOOL 
By J. D. BARTLEY of Bridgeport. 

For opening exercises. Price, 60 cents. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SINCER. 

By GEORGE F. Root. 

Bright new music for day school. Price, 30 cents. 
RYAN’S VOCALIST. 

By Principal JAMES E. RYAN of Brooklyn. 

An introductory system of instruction with an ad- 
mirable song collection. Price, 60 cents. 


BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. 








The Most Comfortable and Luxurious Chair Made. 





; cents. Returnable copies for examination at prices 
quoted. Address the Publishers. 
7? A. %. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


Canal, 


Market, and Friend Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers and Importers of Furniture of every description. 


By U. C. Burnap and W. J WETMORE. 


A collection of music for singing classes aud clubs 
and intermediate and grammar schools. Price, 90 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 
5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 








THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE. 


Author of White's Classical Literature, etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 











The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 


pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 
post free for examination, with a view to introauc 
tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOSTON FUREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WE NCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHN 1Tz2’S Leresic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS O¥ BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 








ARMSTRONG’S {f° 


| Adopted in New York 
and Brooklyn 
Public Schools. 


i 
| 


UNITED “2%, 
STATES 


Coptes sent for exami- 
nation, post-paid, for 
35 cents. 


16th Edition Revised. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRIMER 


Normal Colleges. 


HISTORY. 


16 new pages, with Questions. 





PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hlist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 











THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : Fiv~st book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit. 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, $1.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and 
C SOHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, W. Madison 
Square New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “sti"ssith" 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues tt 


ANY TEACHER pores i iecking wit se. Free 


ceive our book of Games and Pastimes FREE. 


















*« HARRISON and MORTON SONGSTER*,* 
* 
* 
“CLEVELAND and THURMAN SONGSTER, * 
tive parties, Sogeeher lth Bisse for the respec- 
of the candidates and a oem nt Denatlene nee 


Campaign Clubs. Price, 10 cents each, 

k PRO| IBITION CAMPAIGN SONGSTER. 
ontaining stirring words and music, and a form 

of Constitution for Cam oaign Clubs. Price, 10cents 

In great var eet EET especially for the ¢ 

paign of 1888. Send for complete lists. phate 










DRU 

Furnished with complete outfits at the lowest 
»rices for first-class goods. Price lists free, 

The JOHN CHURCH C0.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York Ci 








APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers, Giildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 





Send for the N. E. Publishing Co.’s Price List. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaiied Outline aps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


A New Book! 


‘*The Virtues and Their Beasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING 500Ks, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary anc 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 











IN WELL - MADE BOOKS. 
’ —Just Out! 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS “o'<t.°'s: 
$3.60 per dozen) contains easy elements, and 139 
ood songs, many of them Motion Songs. A good 
rimary School Song Book. In addition to the new 
songs. there are such old favorites as ‘* Flowers, 
wild Wood Flowers,” “ If ever I see,” “Coo says 
the mother Dove,” ‘‘ My Days of Yonth,”’ ‘“ O say, 
busy Bee,”’ “ Out in a beauti ul Field.” Send for 
Specimen Pages. 


(50 cts., or $4.20 per dozen), 

UNITED VCICES is L. O. Emerson’s Newest 
and Best School Song Book, showing his most ex- 
cellent tact is chosing and arranging ; with new 


and pleasing songs. 
for Sunday Schools, 


CHILDRENS’ DIADEM ‘5 cents”¢5:00°per 


dozen.) The crowning work of the useful life of 
A. J. Abbey, recently deceased. Very sweet hymns 
and tunes. 

for Sunday Schools and 


VOICES OF PRAIS Praise Meetings, (40 cts., 


$4.20 per doz.), Rev. C. L. Hutchins. Exactly fits 
the taste of those who like dignified, yet brilliant 
and wide-awake music. 


($1.) A Hymn and Tune Book for 
LAUDAMUS Ladies’ Seminaries and Colleges. 
Profs. Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES (AT RETAIL PRICE), 
OR SPECIMEN PAGES, FREE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


OOD MUSIC. 


iq (G5cts.) A splendid new col- 
Royal Vocal Folio. lection of choice Songs by the 
most eminent composers. 144 page 3 met ae “~ 
H (35cts.) By Gro. F. Root, 4 
Glorious Cause. fine collection of New Temp- 
erance Songs. This book is endorsed by the lead- 
ing temperance organizations of the country. 


’ i (15c. 
Songs for the Young People’s Meeting.“’;; 
Rev. C. H. OL1PHANT, Contains a fine selection 
of new and old hymns and tunes for use in Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies and Young People’s 
Meetings, Sets.) By J. R. M - 
H (5cts. yj. hh. URRAY. 1e 
Royal Praise. latest and best Sunday-School 
Song Book, Contains ashort course in the ele- 
ments of Music. (3 ) ByS os 
5cts.) By SANKEY, Mc-~ 
Gospel Hymns No. 5. GRANAHAN and STEB- 
BINS, This is the book now being used by Mr. D. 
L. Moody in his meetings, 
*,*% Any of the above sent by mail on 
receipt of specified price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O 


And 19 East 16th St., New York Citv. 








prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in ies 


beauty, and are furnished at the lowest melts | 


stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 


Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 





By J.H. VINCENT, t 

LL.D. The above is the 

comprehensive title of a new 
§ book in which certain social 
evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
subjects of discussion. ‘These are presented in their true 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
ver recommended. Written with frankness and in the 
light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
who will not say with him,“ Better Not” “ Spicy. sug- 
gestive, and eminently wise.”—Haptist Quarterly. Taste 
fully bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. ; t 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 





t 

CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 

One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1 .50. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 


Ger TeAuS mpucatsceee co. ‘Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


With Full Explanatory Notes. 
We shall publish shortly a new edition of Ruskin’s 


| Sesame and Lilies, the text of which is that of the 


hird English edition, revised by Mr. Ruskin as the 


first volume of his Collected Works. 


This has been carefully annotated and furnished 


with numerous explanatory readings from Ruskin’s 
other works 


Sesume and Lilies is a favorite reading book, 


especiallp for girls, both on account of the ease and 
grace of its style and on accouat of its suggestiveness 
and healthful moral influence. 


The notes are the result of practical experience in 
he classroom, and are designed not only to explain 


obscure references. but also to arouse an interest in 


he serious study of literature. 
The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full and in- 


teresting to encourage the pupil to further study of 
Ruskin. 


12mo, cloth. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 








Over 100 pp. D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington, Me. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston Mass. ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 

— j : : Stuffed Animals 

Rocks, and Skins, 

Fossils, Mounted 

Casts of Fossils, ’ Skeletons, 

Geological MI NERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 








PRACTICAL ELOGUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
— ENLARGED. — 
The best and most popular text-book on the subject 
of Elocution. 


“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a 
condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
the topics bearing upon natural expression. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred of the choicest selections. 


MANUAL 
GYMNASTICS. 


Prick, . . 25 cms. 


SENT POSTPAID. 


affording the widest range of practice in the several} NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 


PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound.’ 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Regular retail price, . . 1.25 
To teachers, for. examination, ee) 
Introduction price, . . -75 
Exchange price, . . . .60 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. 
Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 
The National School of Elocution & Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publication Dept. : C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 





3 Somerset Street, 
Classical and Modern 
Statuary and Busts. FREE 


MoD EL PAMPHLET, 


Parts of Human Body from Nature, Anatomical Studies, 
Leaf and Flower Forme Geometrical Solids, Modeling 
Tools, Wax and Clay for Artists, A , Schools, &c. 
C. HENNECKE & CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





CHICAGO STORE, No. 207 WABASH AVENUE, 


Ready August 25, 


Eclectic Pbysical Geography - 


CONTAINS NO IRRELEVANT MATTER. 
TREATS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ONLY. 


!2mo, 283 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts, and Diagrams. 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 


. Exchange Price, 60 cts. 


SEND $100 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York. Boston, St. Paul. 


C. F. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley 8t, Boston. 











